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For the Companion. 
BLANCHE ESMOND. 


Many lights streamed out from the broad pi- 
azza of the Ascott Ilouse. The night was be- 
witchingly lovely. Faint flashes of heat light- 
ning now and then illuminated the western ho- 
rizon, and all the stars were out. 

“You were speaking of Miss Esmond,” said a 
young man fresh from Harvard. “What do 
you know about her?” 

“ “Blanche Esmond? Not munch, except that 
she is decidedly fast,” was the reply.” 

‘Look here, boys,” chimed ina plain young 
man, faultless in his attire, but neglected by the 
ladies because he was “so ugly;” “I should 
really like to hear your definition of fast. I, for 
my part, don’t see much difference in the young 
ladies here.”’ 

“Then you den’t keep your eyes open,” said 
the other. ‘I can tell you that one star differs 
from another star immensely. 

“The fact. is, Fred has been so buried in his 
musty old Jaw books for the past six years, that 
he hasn’t been able to give any time whatever 
to the study of human nature. Where do you 
think [found him yesterday? In a musty old 
circulating library, looking over Thaddeus of 
Warsaw and Arabian Nights in black letter. 
Fact! I expect he will set up an antiquarian 
book-stall,, soon.”” 

“You haven’t told me, yet, what you mean by 
calling Miss Esmond ‘fast,’ ”” said Fred, quietly. 

“Why, the fact is, it’s somewhat difficult to 
dissect such a reputation. She wears her hair 
inamannish style; sometimes affects neck-ties 
and slang phrases; has a sort of jockeyish man- 
ner, you know; would smoke, and I don’t know 
but swear, if she dared. At any rate, she favors 
young men who do,” 

Blanche Esmond, standing in the shadow of 
aporch, heard this discussion, and turned dead- 
ly pale with anger. 

“Is this the way my admirers talk about me?” 
she said, under her breath; and a strong rush 
of indignant blood dyed her cheeks crimson. 

She went over to an opposite. window, hardly 
conscious of what she was doing. Very charm- 
ing she looked there, in the soft light of the 
chandelier, Her dress was some quict, pink 
shade, relieved by costly lace. She wore no jew- 
els, and but few ornaments. 

“What will Frederick, Wilson think of me?’ 
she murmured; “just because one day I wore a 
costume that was fast, I'll admit, and forgetting 
myself, talked. and laughed with everybody, to 
bear out the character. How revolting I must 
have seemed to my friends! And yet they know 
me better; they have no right to talk so.” 

Presently, a gorgeous little creature, in crim- 
son and diamonds, glittered up to Blanche. 

“O gracious!’ was her first salutation; “you 
look like a tombstone. What are you here all 
alone for? Who-are you thinking of, that you 
are so ‘solemncholy ?” ”’ 

Blanche turned away from the silly girl, im- 
patiently. She was seeing, now, with a keen 
vision, the darker shades of society. Men dared 
to talk of her as they did of this gorgeous, care- 
less little belle, in red and diamonds, and she 
had felt herself so far above all the girls. 

“Is your father coming to S——?” asked Miss 
Di Lovell, still persecuting Blanche. 

“Tam not aware that he is,” said Blanche, 
almost haughtily; “at least not till the season is 
over. Then he may come after me.” 

“If I were: you, I’d secure Fred Wilson before 
it’s too late,” was the next remark. ‘He’s rich!” 
and the girl danced off with.a mocking laugh. 

“Everybody tries to make me feel uncomforta- 
bly to-night, I believe,” said Blanche to herself, 
indignant and miserable. “I wish I hada’t eome 
here. I wish I had been quiet and modest, like 
that little Clara Wayne. I’m ashamed, of my- 
self. And there’s aunt, beckoning me. Some 
Rew introduction, I suppose. I don’t. want to 
see anybody. I'll go up stairs to bed, and then 





Pll go home to-morrow.” 
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BLANCHE ESMOND. 


She went through the throng to her aunt, 
who wore a perplexed and miserable face. 

“T’ve been looking for you ever so long,” the 
latter said, almost pettishly. “I began ta,think 
you had gone on another of those terrible boat 
rides with those fast girls.” How the words 
grated on Blanche’s ear! “Are you going up 
Stairs?” 

“Yes,” said Blanche, wearily. 
I’m going to bed.” 

“l was in hopes you’d want to go up stairs, 
for I’m sick of all this nonsense,—especially 
now.” 

“What makes you say especially now, aunt?” 
asked Blanche, languidly, as they toiled up to 
the fourth story. 
home, where I don’t have to go: perpendicular 
miles.” 

“It’s very tiresome,” said her aunt, as they 
gained the room. : 

“T want to go home,” said Blanche, seating 
herself at the window and looking over the 
broad, moon-lit expanse. 

Again her aunt sighed. 

“Tt seems to me you are very dull, Aunt Lou,” 
said Blanche, resting her cheek upon her folded 
hands. ‘Were you always happy when you 
were as young as I am?” ; 

“Thad my trials, child,” was the response; 
“but I think Iwas reasonably happy, mainly 
because I knew so little about fashion. We 
lived in the country, your father and J. I guess 
he wishes he was there now.” 

“Why?” asked Blanche, detecting a strange 
tremor in her aunt’s voice. , 

“QO, don’t ask me, child.” 

“Aunty, whatis the trouble? Something is 
the matter, i’m sure. I’ve felt all the evening 
just asdf I were going to hear bad news; so don’t 
keep it back from me. 

Her aunt’s eyes were full of tears. 

“Child, how can I tell yon?” she said. 

“Papa is not i!l—not—O aunty!” she ‘cried, 
wildly, leaving her seat, and looking pallid in 
the moonlight. 

“No—no. Your father is well enough, P hope, 
only he won’t' be able to come after you, this 
season. I wonder he has not written. . There, 
read that. I cut it out of last night’s paper. I 
suppose everybody knows it by this time.” 

Blanche lighted the gas, and holding the s¢rap 
of paper with trembling fingers, she read; what 
follows: " 

“FarLurE.—The house of E. N. Esmond & Go. 
suspended to-day. The firm have seemed. to be 
doing a heavy business up to yesterday, and the 
rascality of one of the partners is said to be the 
cause of the failure. The liabilities are very 
large, and the losses will be heavily felt in finan- 
cial circles,” 


Blanche’s head grew dizzy, and the paper fell 
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from her hands. “The rascality of one of the 
partners,” that was the clause that seemed to 
take her breath, almost ‘her life away. ' The 


partners. were her-oaly: brethersaad jer young: 


uncle, a man of more than ordinary spotless- 
ness of.character. 

“O, this is dreadful, dreadful!” she repeated, 
and felt herself falling. Her aunt bathed her 
head, and presently she was better. 

“Papa! we must go to him,” were the first 
words she said. ‘‘We don’t know what tor- 
tures he may be suffering. O, if George, if Un- 
cle Charlie has failed him,—if they have. acted 
in any way’ dishonorably,—it. will kill him. 


| Now I have the: key to much that I thought 
“Well, I shall be glad to get | 


strange yesterday and. to-day’’—and her cheeks 
burned —“they had heard it.” : 

Early the next morning Miss Esmond took 
the boat. Of all her butterfly friends, none ac- 
companied her save little Clara Wayne, who 
would go, and Fred Wilson, who met her at the 
wharf. 

Quictly and unobtrusively the young man 
watched near her,—she did not know that he 
went to the city with her. 

It was dusk before she reached her father’s 
house. It looked desolate to her fevered imagi- 
nation, and she sprang up the steps in an ago- 
ny of fear. 

Old Jacob opened the door, as usual. 
never seemed calmer or more at his.case. 

“Where is papa?” cried Blanche, pushing by, 
him. 

“I think he is in the study,” said Jacob, 
quietly. 

“TIow heartless everybody is!” moaned 
Blanche, the tears springing to her eyes. She 
ran up stairs; she opened the study door softly. 
A light burned dimly in its bracket; she gazed 
about her. When her eye became familiar with 
the darkness, she discovered her father stretched 
upon a lounge, in an attitude of utter despair. 

“O father, father!” she cried. 

He did not move. 2 

“Father!” she shrieked, breathlessly, a great 
dread in her heart; and this time he started up, 
gazing, bewildered, at her, 

“Don't worry, father, J don’t care,”’ she said, 
sobbing; “you necdn’t fecl bad on my .ac- 
I can help you father. You can begin 
again. Iam, sick of fashion, and socicty is so 
heartless. Don’t look so wild, dear. I tell you 
Iam ready to go anywhere with. you, even off 
to the West, where you,can easily make another 
fortune. You know ].can play and paint, and 
do a great many things to help you;, but only 
tell me, has my brother done any thing very 
wrong ?” 

She stopped: solely from, want of breath, and 
gazed, still sobbing, inte the dismayed face of 


Ile had 





her father, who, with sufficient distinctness, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Child, I don’t understand. You woke me 
out of a sound sleep. How came you here? 
Why did you leave? What are you crying for? 
IIas any thing happened?” 

“O this dreadful thing has turned your brain!” 
cried Blanche, sobbing again. 

“What dreadful thing, my dear? What are 
you talking about?” 

“Your failure; poor, poor papa!” 

“My failure? O, I begin tounderstand. You 
saw itin the paper. My dear, a mistake of the 
printer. It was E. M. Esmond. Edmund Mor- 
ris, instead of Ethan Nathaniel. Why, my dear 
child!” 

Quite overcome, partly with joy, partly with 
grief for herself for having suffered so, poor 
Blanche had fallen into her father’s arms. 

“T don’t care,” she said, a few moments af- 
terwards; “I won’t go back to S——. I never 
want to see itagain. I’ll stay here, and make 
home pleasant for you, dear papa.” 

“Tt has been lonesome,” he responded. 

She heard her brother's hearty tone down 
Stairs. 

“O how George will laugh at me!” she said, 
piteously, wiping the tears away. 

“Hollo, sis!” cried a cheery voice. “Well, 
this ‘looks like old times again. I met Fred 
Wilson, and brought him home to tea; and 
wn nity Ty Avitiftonnd, sctting things to rights.” 

Then the tea bell rung, and a happier ending 
to a needless fright was never consummated, 
than that around the pleasant tea-table. 
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For the Companion, 
BEL GRAFTON. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
Goprrey AND THE FARMER.—CHAPTER II. 

With a little weight. upon his spirits, which 
he tried to relieve by whistling, Godfrey took his 
way toward the wharves, Turning into Dock 
Square, a farmer drove past him, just coming 
into town with a load of vegetables, 

As Godfrey carelessly glanced at the man, 
he noticed a. turkey and a pair of chickens, 
hanging from the top of the covered wagon, 
inside. They looked so oddly, bobbing about, 
that he watched them as he plodded on behind. 
Suddenly, the string that seeured the turkey 
gave way, and, tumbling upon the pile of veze- 
tables, it rebounded into the street. Godfrey 
jumped after it, and called,— 

. “Here, mister, you’ve lost your turkey!” 

The farmer checked his horse, looked at the 
top of the wagon, then at the turkey, and finally 
at Godfrey. 

“ll be buttered!’”’ said he. 

“Well!” exclaimed Godfrey, after waiting a 
moment, “why don’t you take it?” 

“Tl be buttered, my lad, if the lady that tur- 
key’s goin’ to, isn’t jest the squeamingest woman 
about her birds! The minute she sces me, she'll 
say, ‘Lewis’ (that’s my name) ‘did they lay 
down? ’Cause I don’t want ’em to git flatted 
on one side.’ ” 

“No, ma’am,’ says I, ‘don’t you see, one side’s 
plumpjas both? They just dangled and dan- 
gled in the wagon all the way’. And, bless you! 
she might have seen ’em dangling, from the 
start, if she’d sight ten mile long.” 

“[ certainly saw them,” said the amused 
Godfrey. . 

“Yes; and to think ’t should spill! But why 
didn’t you go home with it? I’d never known.” 

“T don’t eare about stealing a breakfast, even 
if J am in need of one,” he answered. 

“Look here!’ said the farmer, as he reached 
down, and took the turkey, ‘do you like apples? 
Never seen a boy yet, didn’t. take to ’em, soon’s 
he was weaned. Jest jump up, so I can turn 
into my stand, and we'll go on a hunt.” 

Godfrey climbed upon the wagon-seat.. Mr. 
Lewis drove to his usual standing place, outside 
of the market, fastened a basket of oats to-his 
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horse’s nose, and then pulled out a box of apples | helping in various ways. By half-past ten, when 


from under some straw. Sitting down by God- 
frey again, he invited him to “cut in,” and he’d 
“help, for fear he’d hurt himself.” 

As Godfrey laid down his stick and bundle, 
the farmer looked at them, and then asked if 
he “was travellin fur.” 

“Tm afraid so—I hardly know,” replied God- 
frey. 

“What you afraid of? Been a skylarkin’, 
and goin’ to make a worse thing, running off?” | 
“No, sir; but I have no father nor mother, 
brother nor sister. The folks I love can’t take 
care of me; and those that can, don’t like me; 

so I’m only going out of their way.” 

“Well, if I hadn’t nobody to run away from, 
I think like’s not I should, too. Goin’ to sea, 
hey?” 

“I’ve been thinking of it, because I don’t 
know what else todo. But I don’t like the sea. 
I don’t want to be a sailor, one bit.” 

“There, now,” said Mr. Lewis, as if soliloquiz- 
ing, “‘that’s to the p’int, and ’riginal. Never 
heerd of a boy’s runnin’ off yet, that didn’t go 
straight for a sailor, and here’s one that don’t 
want to. ’Riginal, no mistake. How’d you 
like farming?” he asked, turning to Godfrey 
again, and munching away upon his apple. 

“I don’t believe I’d like that much, either, for 
I don’t know any thing about it, and never 
thought I’d care to learn.” 

“Well, well! I1l be buttered! ’Nother ’rigi- 
nal—two of ’em in one day. Never saw a feller 
but thought he could farm, if he didn’t know a 
plough from a flat-iron. Got one of ’em out to 
my place. Jest tried him every way, and 
couldn’t do nothin’ with him. At last, I let 
him a piece to seed and take care of himself; 
and sure’s shootin’ you go past any time of the 
day, and there’s that chap, settin’ in the forks 
of the weeds, a whistlin’. 

Godfrey laughed heartily; the more, as the 
speaker himself was 2 comical-looking charac- 
ter. He was quite a short man, and wore a blue 
frock, so long that it came nearly to the tops of 
his boots, into which his gray pantaloons were 
tucked, while the old beaver on his head seemed 
to be disproportionately tall. He had a red silk 
handkerchief tied round his neck in a big bow. 
The bow was pushed behind, with the ends lifted 
almost perpendicular by his vest collar. Alto- 
gether, Godfrey wanted to laugh every time he 
looked at him. 

When they had satisfied themselves with ap- 
ples, Mr. Lewis asked his companion to take 
breakfast with him. “This cold fodder’ll need 
warmin’, I guess,” said he, “and I'll stand treat 
on account of that turkey. You may as well 
come,” he added, seeing Godfrey hesitate, 
“cause ‘taint no ways convenient to eat 
more’n one breakfast myself, and |’m bound to 
pay for two.” 

After a hot meal at one of the stalls, they 
clambered into the wagon again, for another 
chat. “That ship you’re goin’ in can wait a 
bit,” said Mr. Lewis; “and I'd like to know 
what you do like, if you don’t take to farmering 
or sailoring.” 

“1 hardly know,” replied Godfrey, “what [ am 
good for, but I like tools and machinery.” 

“Well, there!” exclaimed the farmer, after a 
moment’s thought; wife saysI’m always puttin’ 
a providence into things. I say they git there 
without any puttin’ ’em in; but I’d never a mis- 
trusted that turkey. Jest let me tell you! I 
live out,—say a dozen mile—over Charlestown 
Bridge. It’s a place where one cend of a town’s 
whittled off pretty near a p'int, and another’s 
jest a sprontin,—between hay and grass—as they 
say. There aint many houses of us,—mostly 
farms,—and we call it—it’s a name of our own, 
you know—Seatterin’. There’s a middle-aged 
man lives among us, a Swisslander, he labels him- 
self, but he mends watches and clocks; does most 
any kind of tinkerin’ that’s done with tools. 
He’s a bit of land, and some salt marsh, too,— 

that is, his father has, but he sees to it— and 
between whiles there’s folks enough to give him 
jobs, on their way in town. 

“Now our clock’s been trainin’ scand'lons. 

I'd git up’ “long about four, and she’d be eight. 

So I'd set her right, and go out to milk, and 

when I'd come in, she’d be ‘leven. Her innards 

has got mixed up, somehow. So I took her to 
the clock-fixer,—his name is Metz—and while we 
was talkin, he said what a pity there wasn’t no 
likely boys he could trust with his tools and 
things. Ile’d as soon have a walrus, a floppin’ 
about, as most boys; and when he’d jobs, and 
hay on hand too, ’twas kinder onsuitable. Jest 
s’pose you ride out and see him. I come in 
twice a week, and you can come back if you 
want. I'll keep you a day or two, any how. I 


aint afraid of a boy that’s been ’riginal twice.” 
The customers began to gather, the “‘squeam- 
ingest woman” among them, and Godfrey made 
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Mr. Lewis was ready to start for home, he had 
fully made up his mind to accompany this new 
friend, and see what would come of it. 

While they were riding out of town, Godfrey 
was plied with numerous questions, and at last 
remarked that he knew he had a pretty bad 
temper, as he supposed anybody could tell by 
the looks of his head. 

Mr. Lewis stopped the horse short in the mid- 
dle of the bridge. “Now,” says he, “I declare! 
They been a puttin’ that nonsense into you. Do 
you s’pose it goes this way ?—Here’s a black- 
haired feller! They think he’ll do. Here’s a 
brown. O, he’s a likely chap! But here’s a 
red-head, and he aint ’countable, of course, un- 
less he’s scalped.” 

Godfrey had to laugh, but he answered that 
he didn’t quite think that. He thought he was 
an accountable being, if he was unfortunate in 
his hair. s 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Lewis, “don’t never 
tackle your body with the sins of your soul. If 
you can’t be stronger than your temper, jest as 
good be a mule colt, and done with it.” 

Having crossed the bridge, they passed 
through Jittle villages, scattered along the 
smooth country road. At length, the farms 
began to appear, lying far apart, interrupted 
with intervals of salt marsh. 

Godfrey was picturing to himself the broad 
Atlantic, which he knew must lie beyond, when 
Mr. Lewis drew up at the door of a low, ram- 
bling story-and-a-half house, with a woodbine, 
bright in its autumn dress of red and gold, 
clambering to the chimney-top. 
“Here we are, at last,’’ said he. 
right side up and scrumptious.” 


“Every thing 
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HEROES. 


O, not upon our tented fields 
Are Freedom’s heroes bred alone! 
The training of the workshop yields 
More heroes true than war has known; 
Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May with a heart as valiant smite, 
As he who sees a foeman reel 
In blood before his blow of might. 


+ 4 
For the Companion. 
CAUGHT IN A STRANGE PLACE. 


“Where is Ralph?” inquired Mr. Ramsay, of 
his wife, one evening, about nine o’clock. 
“T don’t know. He hasn’t been in since tea,” 
said Mrs. Ramsay. ‘May be Hannah knows 
where he is.” 
The maid was called and questioned, but 
could give no information. 
The evening sped on. Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay 
grew uneasy. Half-past nine, and still no signs 
of their son. 
“Hadn’t you better step over to Mrs. Harri- 
son’s?” said the mother. ‘Possibly he is play- 
ing checkers with Jimmy, and forgets how late 
it is.” 
Mr. Ramsay said nothing, as he rose to com- 
ply, but his face plainly indicated that he did 
not expect to find his boy about so harmless 
a sport as checkers. He had reason to believe 
that some of his associates were of questionable 
characters and habits. One, in particular, he 
had cautioned Ralph against—a care-for-naught 
fellow, named Lyman Tripp—the sealliwag of 
the village. 
Ralph would heed his father’s request as long 
as he was out of temptation; but so sure as 
“Lyme” got in reach of him, with his droll songs 
and stories, and his “free and easy” ways, the 
boy could not resist his influence. 
Ralph was not with Jimmy Harrison, when 
his father reached the house. Let us-see where 
he was, ard what he was doing. 
It was all the folly of 2 minute—the scrape he 
got himself into. It was all the consequence 
of a few seconds of easy-tempered looking and 
listening to what he should not have allowed 
himself to hear. 
When he left the house after supper, his inten- 
tion was simply to have a few games of “hi-spy.” 
In turning a corner, he met “Lyme.” 
“Hollo, Ralph!” 
“Hollo yourself!” said Ralph. 
“Come down by Ely’s,” said Lyme; “the old 
fellow’s got in a new lot of things and is rigged 
out famous. Looks bully, [ tell you.” 
The boys went down the street, anf were soon 
in front of Mr. Ely’s large variety store. ‘O, 
gracious!” ejaculated Ralph. And, truly, the 


water. 


brightly lit with yellow lamps. 


show was enough to make his mouth and eyes 
Tops, trumpets, drums, spring-guns, 
cross-guns, balls, bats, flags, splendid pocket- 
cutlery, fireworks, confectionery, hawkey-sticks, 
—every thing that could please an honest boy, 
or tempt a young slyboots, hung in the windows, 


“Say,” said Lyme, speaking in his low, oily 


the shadow of a maple tree, “I know how we 
can get some of them things cheap.” 

“How?” said Ralph, eagerly. 

“The store shuts up at eight.” 

“Yes, what of that?” 

“Don’t keep any dog iu there, you know.” 
“Well,” said Ralph, beginning to guess his 
meaning. 

“Look here,” pursued the tempter, sinking his 
voice to a whisper; “‘you see, they always leave 
the key inside the big door of this half of the 
store, where they keep the dry goods and fancy 
things, and the clerk that takes care of the 
building comes out nights throngh the door of 
the grocery. All we’ve got to do is just to be in 
there, somewhere, when they shut up—hey ?” 
Ralph demurred. Robbing a store was further 
than he had ever ventured. 

“Didn’t old Ely run over your dog and kill 
him, last winter,” persisted Lyman, “and never 
paid you a cent for him? And didn’t he cheat 
your father on a lumber bargain, when he built 
his barn? Tell me that! And didn’t he cuff 
me once, blast him? What’s to hinder our 
gettin’ even with him, I want to know?” 
“Wecan’t do it,” said Ralph. “They’d find 
us out.” 

“Pooh, I can tell you how it’s done, easy 
enough. You hide up somewhere in the store, 
before they lock the doors, and I'll stay out, 
round, to watch, and when it’s all right, I'll 
whistle, and you let me in, and we'll get all we 
want in ten minutes, and who’s goin’ to be the 
wiser?” 

“O, yes, it’s easily said,” quoth Ralph, “but 
how’s a fellow to get in there so sly as all that? 
I’d rather you'd try it.” 

“Get in!” said Lyman. “Why, go in, and 
trust to luck, and keep your wits about you! 
Buy acent’s worth of peppermints, and be eatin’ 
em round, and, if you don’t find a dozen chanc- 
es, when their heads are all t’other way, to dodge 
down the cellar stairs at the back of the store, 
then you aint smart!” 

“You go in,” said Ralph, “and I’ll stay out 
and watch.” 
“Sha’n’t do it!” said Lyman. ‘“You’ll do for 
still hidin’, but it takes me to hide on the move. 
Come, they’ll shut in half an hour, and then 
we’ve lost the chance.” 
Ralph bore Mr. Ely a boyish grudge, no less 
than Lyman, but it would not have occurred to 
him to pay itin just this way. Startling as it 
was at first, he was soon persuaded, however, 
and walked boldly into the store. 
He bought. some candy, and sauntered into 
the back part of the room, slowly eating. Boys 
were often seen there, doing the same thing, 
and, as long as they spent moncy, and kept out 
of the way, they were welcome enough. 
No one noticed him, and the clerk in the gro- 
cery department was very busy serving custom- 
ers. 
Watching his opportunity, Ralph slipped down 
the cellar stairs, and concealed himself in an 
empty barrel. 
And now he had leisure to lie still, and feel 


he lay there, curled up in the barrel. 
How long the time seemed! 


quarters! 
being discovered. 
the locks. 
lights were out, and he was alone. 


cautiously for the stairs. 


reach the big street door. 
* 


speed to scud in and commence operat ons. 


up, you know, and no danger. 
ets! 
fancy cutlery and things carried off by rats?” 








himself useful by handing out vegetables, and 





voice, and moving Ralph along with him into 


like a thief. This was not his first sensation of 
the sort, for certain mclon-patches and peach- 
orchards had suffered from his stealing; but this 
style of motionless meanness was new to him, 
and the youngster was any thing but happy, as 


Eight o’clock? 
Why, it must be a quarter past—half past—three 
Would they never shut up the store? 
And somebody kept coming down cellar after 
molasses, butter, lard, pork, fish—scaring our 
rogue half to deaff, with the expectation of 


At length the end came, and Ralph heard the 
blinds slam, and bolts rattle, and keys turn in 
Then all was still, and he knew the 


Creeping out of his barrel, he began to grope 
But it was not tilj 
after a good deal of zigzagging, and pushing, and 
poking in the darkness, that he made out to 


Meantime, Lyme had given the signal finally 
agreed on, and was skulking in the shadow 
of the trees across the way. When Ralph care- 
fully opened the door, Lyme made all possible 


When he was fairly inside, and the door locked 
again, ““Now for a match!” said he; blinds all 
Fill your pock- 
Won’t old Ely howl when he finds his 


The boys were just taking the articles from 
the window and show-case, when they heard a 
heavy wagon going slower and slower, as if it 
would step at the store. Before they had time 
to move, or think what they should do, some- 
body stepped up to the door, and tried to open it. 


by fright. His heart leaped into his throat so 
violently, that it seemed wedged there. 

“T’other door!” somebody called out in front 
of the.building. 

“Ralph never knew how he got back through 
the grocery into the cellar again, but he was 
there when a man came in fora lantern, and 
went out. 

Lyme made a rush the other way, and went 
up stairs instead of down. 

The cause of this late visit to the store by the 
men with the wagon, was the arrival of some 
long-delayed freight from a distant raiload, 
that Mr. Ely preferred should be placed at 
once in the cellar. The teamster, one of the 
store hands, and the clerks, were now getting 
ready to unload it. 

Ralph had tumbled into the basement, with- 
out regard to the points of compass, and had 
squeezed his body into an opening which he 
supposed to be under the floor. He had no idea 
in what part of the cellar it was. 

What was his consternation, then, to hear the 
men opening the biz bulkhead door close by 
him, and the next instant to see the gleam of a 
lantern flash into the darkness around him! 

He had hidden under the plank or slide board, 
down which the merchandise was rolled and slid 
into the cellar! 

Whether he was wholly out of sight or not, he 
could not tell, for he lay heels towards the bulk- 
head, but he knew that his only little chance of 
remaining undiscovered was, not to move. 

So, sprawled under the plank, in an agony of 
uncasiness, he waited, and thought “the way of 
the transgressor is hard.” Only give him his 
freedom once more on the sidewalk above, and 
Lyme Tripp might go where he chose. He would 
have no more to do with him. 

The old saying about the “toad undera har- 
row” would have described the comfort the 
young thief took in his singular limbo. 

But the worst was to come, and he didn’t have 
long to wait, for a heavy barrel was slowly 
rolled down the slide, bending it, and pressing 
Ralph on the back in passing, so as to take the 
breath out of him, and forced his mouth open. 
Then, two or three barrels, one at a time, as 
heavy as the first, rolled slowly over the un- 
lucky boy’s back, each one squeezing him a lit- 
tle flatter, and making him open his moutha 
little wider. 

How he wanted ‘to scream! But no; he 
thought he would die before he would let them 
find him out. “Bump! Jar!” Here was some- 
thing bigger still—a great box of sugar. The 
men whopped it on the slide, pinching the plank 
down upon poor Ralph till ‘he felt like a chip- 
monk in a “squat-trap” or “figure 4.” 
“Boosht! Boosht!”’ wheezed the German as- 
sistant, “Let him shlip now—sveet t’ings goes 
town easy!” 

The clerk laughed, and all three “boosted,” 
and the great box slipped slowly down the 
plank. Ralph thought, when it went over him, 
that it would surely make an end of him. There 
was no breath left in his body, and apparently 
not a whole bone. 

This was intolerable, he thought. Must he lie 
there, and let “old Ely’s’ men trundle heavy 
merchandise over him, till they hammered him 
out like a copper cent on a railroad track? 
Hadn’t he better crawl out while le could, and 
get caught, own up, and have it done with? 

He didn’t decide quick enongh. Down came 
an enormous cask on the plank, grinding and 
crushing along, many pounds heavier than any 
before it; and,in a second, the victim had no 
choice to jump or stay. 

Over him rolled the ponderous thing, and, as 
the terrible pressure came full upon his body, a 
strange, piercing sound of distress burst from 
him, like a calf-bleat, mingled with the shrick 
of a rusty hinge. 

The men shrank back, terrified. What living 
creature was below there, pray, that could give 
utterance to such an appalling “squawk” as 
that? Surely not a human one. 

“Himmels und airt!”’ muttered the German. 

“Bedad, an’ I’ll be goin’!”” grumbled the Irish 
carter, crossing himself, and making off, with 
long steps. 

“Hark!” said the clerk, for the strange outcry 
was followed by a groan. “There’s somebody 
hurt, down there!”’ 

But neither he nor the German had the cour 
age to search ont the “somebody,” till the team- 
ster came back with “the boss, (whom he had 
called out, with a frightful story,) bringing an- 
other lantern in his hand. 

Investigation was now commenced in earnest. 
Mr. Ely led the way, and the Irishman brought 
up the rear. Soon our unlucky skulker was 
hauled from his hiding place, and identified: as 
Ralph Ramsay. 

He was more dead than alive, and could not 





Poor Ralph was almost choked to suffocation 


speak, even if he had been disposed to. His face 
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was covered with blood, and when they carried 
him to his mother, she nearly fainted away. 

The doctor was summoned, and, after exam- 
ining him, concluded there were no very serious 
jnternal injuries. He had only bled at the nose, 
but the doctor said he had had kneading enough, 
probably, to make him limber all his life. 

As for the rascal, Lyme, who, you say, ought 
to have been the one to take the squshing, he prof- 
ited by the alarm over Ralph, in the basement, 
to slip down stairs, and make his escape from 
the front door, taking several valuable articles 
with him. 

He was suspected, however, and the stolen 
articles were traced to him, even before Ralph 
was able to confess the whole affair, which he 
finally did, honestly taking all the blame that 
belonged to him. 

His strange punishment was, very likely, what 
saved him from a dishonest life, and he showed 

@himself completely cared of sneaking tricks, 
madcap adventures, and bad company. 

Lyme got his deserts in the House of Correc- 
tion. 

For the Companion. 
A ROUSER. 

If Kiter isn’t a rouser, please show us a dog 
that is! Certainly, he roused the whole of Dea. 
Snow’s family, not only at midnight, but he 
must needs avail himself of the very sharpest 
and bleakest of midnights, as well. 

There is a kind of brute notable for “turning 
in” at late hours, but then, the class belongs to 
the reeling rousers, and not to the respectable 
ranks of moral dogs, of which Kiter was a 
member. 

But our particular puppy was not without his 
social weaknesses; and, beside, was very quick- 
tempered, and easy to take offence. On rare 
occasions, he had been known to leave home, 
and remain absent long enough to make the 
family glad to see him again when he presented 
himself upon the hearth-rug. Itavas owing to 
this runaway propensity that he was named 
Kiter. 

Late in the fall, Kiter took offence at some 
family inadvertence, and took French leave. 
He was gone so long that the deacon’s people 
gave him up as lost, and became tolerably well 
reconciled to his supposed death. 

There came a cold, blowy, dismal night, in the 
early winter. Dea. Snow had availed himself of 
the change of weather, to indulge in the rheu- 
matism, and Johnnie had_taken a turn at the 
croup. This was why the house was closed ear- 
lier than usual, and why it was especially 
desirable that outsiders should not intrude 
themselves. 

As the watchful wife and mother listened al- 
ternately to the groans of the deacon, and the 
wheezing of Johnnie, and stared drearily at the 
shaded night-lamp, there came a tingle, tingle, 
at the door bell. It was not the loud, honest 
ring of one who feels his right to intrude at un- 
seasonable hours, but that irregular, feeble tin- 
gle, that says, as plainly as bell can say, “Some- 
thing’s amiss!” 

Not thinking it advisable, under the circum- 
stances, to disturb the family, Mrs. Snow decid- 
ed to take no notice of the intruder. Aftera 
little, the bell rang again, and then again. 

Presently Biddy, the servant girl, burst into the 
room—as comical a looking Biddy as ever was 
seen. She had evidently come “just as she was,” 
and made no delay in getting there. Her white 
face and wild eyes bore testimony to the genu- 
ineness of her terrer. 

“May the Virgin save us, ma’am! The bell’s 
aringin’ and a ringin’, but niver a soul to be 
seen.” 

“Have you been to the door, Bridget?” asked 
Mrs. Snow, a little flustered in her turn. 

“Been to the door, is it? An’ it’s no flesh nor 
blood that’s ringin’ the bell, ma’am; for didn’t 
I look out of the winder? Sure, an’ it’s the evil 
one himsilf!” 

Here Biddy dropped into a chair, quaking with 
fear, and filled the room with howls. 

“Biddy, don’t! You'll wake Johnnie—and— 
O, dear me! you have roused the deacon!” 

Yes, indeed! Biddy had roused the deacon, 
and with him all the coucentrated fury of rheu- 
matism, and something more explosive. 

Now the deacon was a man of valor. The 
only thing he was afraid of was the rheumatism, 
and that, evidently, could not be much worse; 
80, no sooner had he been made acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, than he roared 
out, lustily, ““Who’s there?” as if it was the 
easiest matter in the world for his voice to penc- 
trate all creation. : 

Tingle—tingle—tingle—tingle! 

Mrs. Snow raised the window, and peered out 
into the darkness. Sure enough, Biddy was 


right. Neither man, nor woman, nor child could 
be seen. 


Tingle—tingle—tingle! 

“Let me look!” growled the deacon, poking 
his red woollen night-cap into the night, and 
drawing it in again, after a careful survey. 

“Well?” questioned the anxious wife. 

The deacon shook his head. 

“And may the saints presarve us!” groaned 
Biddy, rocking to and fro, like one in mortal 
agony. 

“Just you stop howling there, and light the 
hall lamp!” blurted out her master; ‘‘we’ll see 
what’s the matter!” 

By this time, all the children had been aroused, 
and congregated in the room, adding te the 
confusion by their cries and inqutries. Finding 
there was no assistance to be had from any one, 
the deacon took the night lamp, and started for 
the front door. All the while, the bell kept up 
its peculiarly rasping tingle, as if some demon 
was at the handle. 

No sooner had Dea. Snow reached the stairs, 
than Biddy sprang in before him, and grasped 
his feet at every downward step. 

“Ye are going to yer death, master, and we’ll 
be all murthered intirely.”’ 

Mrs. Snow and the children followed in the 
rear, each grasping some portion of the deacon’s 
dressing-gown., 

When, at last, the good man succeeded in 
opening the door, there came in, with a rush 
and a bound, some uncanny thing, that seemed 
to grasp at the good deacon’s throat, and upset 
the night lamp, which fell, extinguished, with 
an appalling clatter. 

“Angels defend us!’’ ejaculated the deacon. 

Mrs. Snow fainted. é 

Johnnie was seized with a paroxysm of stran- 
gling. The children went into hysterics, gener- 
ally. 

But all was merged in the horrible ontcries of 
Biddy, who, after protesting that she was being 
strangled by a ghost, wound up by aseries of 
gurgling moans, and floundering evolutions gn 
the oil-cloth. All this was accompanied by the 
patterings of invisible feet, and the rapid flitting 
of a strange object against first one and then the 
other of the group. The terror and confusion 
of the whole scene can be better imagined than 
described. 

As the reader has anticipated, Kiter had been 
admonished by the cold weather to return to his 
old home; and, having found the usual entrances 
closed against him, had bethought himself of 
the door-bell, and had gained entrance as a sen- 
sible being should. 

Strangely enough, the excitement caused by 
Kiter’s rejoicing upon the deacon’s neck, cured 
his rheumatism for that occasion; but Biddy 
hated the dog to such a degree, that she “quat” 
the next morning, before breakfast. 

And this is why we think Kiter may be justly 
regarded as a rouser. C. W. FLANDERS. 


—_——_+or_____ 


MILLINS AND THE LION. 


A performance that was not put down in the 
programme was given recently by some of the 
animals in Van Amburgh’s menagerie. 

“Between the afternoon and evening exhibi- 
tions there was no one in the larze tent except 
two or three men. The trained lion that is usu- 
ally taken through the streets in the procession 
formed by the company was brought out from 
his cage and fastened to the performing den, 
while Mr. Basil Millins, the repairer attached to 
the company, entered the cage to do some re- 
pairing. 

“By some means the lion got loose, (he is very 
tame and thoroughly domesticated) and started 
upon a tour around the pavilion without at- 
tracting the notice of his keeper. 

“Tn the course of his walk he came within reach 
of the elephant Tippoo Saib, who, feeling that 
his domain was intruded upon, resented the im- 
pertinence by giving Mr. Lion a blow with his 
trunk, which sent him through the air at a most 
extraordinary rate. 

“Cat-like, the lion struck upon his feet, and, 
thoroughly demoralized, made at once for his 
cage as the most convenient place of refuge. 
The cage was already occupied by Mr. Millins, 
who, hard at work upon his repairs, was as 
much astonisbed at the entrance of the lion as 
the lion had been at the unexpected assault of 
the elephant. 

“In a very brief period of time he managed to 
get out, but how, probably neither he nor any 
other man will ever be able to explain. Suffice 
it to say that he did get out in very short order, 
leaving his tools behind him, and as soon as he 
found himself outside the den, he took particu- 
lar pains to close the door. After this he had 
time to reflect upon the situation and wonder 
how it all had come about. It has long been a 





popular feature with menageries for a man to 
enter aden and subdue a lion, but for a lion to 


-him in check until Mr. Johnson, Tippoo’s keep- 





enter aden and subdue a man, was rather re- 
versing the usual order of things. 
“In this case the man was thoroughly sub- 
dued. 
“Tippoo Saib’s temper having been aroused by 
the lion’s visit, that huge animal was not satis- 
fied with his easily-won victory, but became at 
once violent. So, pulling up the stake to which 
he was chained by the leg, he started in pursuit 
of his vanquished foe. 
“As the lion made no show of resistance, how- 
ever, but on the contrary had taken himself out 
of sight, Tippoo changed his course, and, trum- 
peting fiercely, charged, with trunk uplifted and 
ears set forward, upon the rhinoceros’ den. 
“The rhinoceros saw him coming, and ex- | 
hibited every evidence of extreme fright, crouch- | 
ing, grunting and endeavoring to break threugh | 
the sides of his cage. 
“At this juncture the celebrated dog ‘Jack,’ 
the constant companion of Tippoo Suaib, inter- 
fered, and flying at the enormous beast, held 


er, came in from the camp adjoining the pavil- 
ion, where he was getting his supper, and Mr. | 
Johnson was obliged to use violent measures | 
before Tippoo surrendered and became docile 
again.” 
————_—_~+o>—- —---- 
THE MOTHER. 


She sits in a split-bottomed chair 

By the —~ kitchen fire; 

Smooth is her nut-brown hair, 

And simple her attire. 

She hums a quaint old rhyme 

To the baby at her side; 

Ané@her busy hands keep time, 

As, with a matron’s pride, 

She sews, and patches, and darns, 

And makes old garments o’er; 

And sorts her colored yarns, 

To carpet her cottage floor, 
ean a 

For the Companion. 


LIFE ALONE. 


When Iwas avery young man, I had ocea- 
sion to travel two hundred miles down:the val- 
ley of the Connecticut River. Thad just finished 
a delightful summer excursion in the service of 
the State of New Hampshire as a geologist,— 
and I left the other geological surveyors at Ha- 
verhill. 

Iremembered John Ledyard. Do you, dear 
young America? John Ledyard, having deter- 
mined to leave Dartmouth College, built himself 
a boat, or digged for himself a canoe, and sailed 
down on the stream reading the Greek Testa- 
ment, or “Plutarch’s Lives,” I forget which, on 
the way. 

Here was I, about to go down the same river. 
I had ten dollars in my pocket, he the same, 
more or less. Could not I buy a boat for seven, 
my provant fora weck for three more, and so 
arrive in Springfield in ten days’ time, go up to 
the Hardings’ and spend the night, and go 
down to Boston, on a free pass I had, the next 
day? 

Had I been as young asI am now, I should 
have done that thing. I wanted to do it then, 
but there were difficulties. 

First, whatever was to be done must be done 
at once. For, if tT were dclayed only a day at 
Haverhill, I should have, when [had paid my 
bill, but eight dollars and a half left. Then how 
buy the provant for three dollars, and the boat 
for six? 

So I went at once to the seaport, or maritime 
district of that flourishing town, to find, to my 
dismay, that there was no boat, canoe, dug-out, 
or batteau,—there was nothing. As I remem- 
ber things, now, there was not any sort of cof- 
fin that would ride the waves in any sort of way. 

There were, however, many pundits, or learned 
men. They are aclass of people I have always 
found in places or occasions where something 
besides learning was needed. They tried, as is 
the fashion of their craft, to make good the lack 
of boats, by advice. 

First, they proved that it would have been of 
no use had there been any boats. Second, they 
proved that no one ever had gone down from 
Haverhill in a boat at that season of the year,— 
ergo, that no ene ought to think of going. 
Third, they proved, what I knew very well be- 
fore, that I could go down much quicker in the 
stage. Fourth, with astonishing unanimity they 
agreed, that if I would only go down as far as 
Hanover, there would be plenty of boats; the 
river would have more water in it; I should be 
past this fall and that fall, this rapid and that 
rapid; and, in short, that, before the worlds 
were, it seemed predestined that I should start 
from Hanover. 

All this they said in that seductive way, in 
which adry goods clerk tells you that he has 
no checked gingham, and makes you think you 
are a fool that you asked for checked gingham; 
that you never should have asked, least of all, 








So I left the beach at Haverhill, disconcerted, 
disgraced, conscious of my own littleness and 
folly, and, as I was bid, took passage in the Tel- 
egraph coach for Hanover, giving orders that I 
should be called in the morning. 

I was called in the morning. I mounted the 
stage coach, and I think we came to Hanover 
about half-past ten, my first and last visit at 
that shrine of learning. Pretty hot it was on 
the top of the coach, and I was pretty tired, and 
a good deal chafed as I saw from that eyrie the 
lovely, cool river all the way at my side. I took 
some courage when | saw White’s dam and 
Brown’s dam, or Smith’s dam and Jones’ dam, 
or whatever the dams were, and persuaded my- 
self that it would have been hard work hauling 
round them. 

Nathless, I was worn and weary when I ar- 
rived at Hanover, and was told there would be 
an hour before the Telegraph went forward, 
Again I hurried to the strand. 

This time I found a boat. A poor craft it was, 
but probably as good as Ledyard’s. Leaky, but 
could be caulked. Destitute of row-locks, but 
they could be made. 

I found the owner. Yes, he would sell her to 
me. Nay, he was not particular about price. 
Perhaps he knew that she was not worth any. 
thing. But, with that loyalty to truth, not to 
say pride of opinion, which is a part of the true 
New Englander’s life, this sturdy mf&n said, 
frankly, that he did not want to sell her, be- 
cause he did not think I ought to go that way. 

Vain for me to represent that that was my af- 
fair and not his. 

Clearly he thought it was his. Did he think I 
was a boy who had escaped from parental care? 

Perhaps. For at that age I had not this 
moustache or these whiskers. 

Had he, in the Laccadise Islands, some worth- 
less son who had escaped from home to goa 
whaling? Did he wish in his heart that some 
other shipmaster had hindered him, as he now 
was hindering me? Alas, I know not! Only 
this I know, that he advised me, argued with 
me, nay, begged me not to go that way. I 
should get aground. I should be upset. The 
boat would be swamped. Much better go by 
the Telegraph. 

Dear reader, I was young in life, and I accept- 
ed the reiterated advice, and took the Telegraph. 
It was one of about four prudent things which 
Ihave done in my life, which I can remember 
now. 

Now, why did I give up a plan at the solicita- 
tion of an utter stranger, which I had formed in- 
telligently, and had looked forward to with 
pleasure? Was I afraid of being drowned? Not 
I. Hard to drown in the upper Connecticut, 
the boy who had, for wecks, been swimming 
three times a day in that river and in every lake 
or stream in upper or central New Hampshire. 
Was I afraid of wetting my clothes? Not I. 
Hard to hurt with water the clothes in which I 
had slept on the top of Mt. Washington, swam 
the Ammoonoosuc, or sat out a thunder shower 
on Mt. Jefferson. 

Dear boys and girls, I was, by this time, afraid 
of myself. I was afraid of being alone. 

That is a pretty long text. Butitis the text 
for this paper. You seeI had had this four or 
five hours pull down on the hot stage coach. I 
had been conversing with myself all the time, 
and I had not found it the best of company. I 
was quite sare that the voyage would cost a 
week. May be it would cost more. And I was 
afraid that I should be very tired of it and of 
myself, before the thing was done. So I meek- 
ly returned to the Telegraph, faintly tried the 
same experiment at Windsor, for the last time, 
and then took the Teleyraph for the night, and 
brought up next day at Greenfield. 

“Can I, perhaps, give some hints to you, boys 
and girls, which will save you from such a mis- 
take as I made then?” 

Ido not pretend that you should court soli- 
tude. Thatis all nonsense, though there is a 
good deal of it in the beoks, as there is of other 
nonsense. You are made for society, for con- 
verse, sympathy and communion. Tongues are 
made to talk, and ears are made to listen. So 
arceyes made tosee. Yet night falls sometimes, 
when you cannet see. And, as you ought not 
be afraid of night, you ought not be afraid of 
solitude, when you cannot talk or listen. 

What is there, then, that we can do when we 
are alone? 

Many things. Of which now it will be enough 
to speak a little in detail of five. Wecan think, 
we can read, we can write, we can draw, we can 
sing. Of these we will speak separately. Of 
the rest I will say a word, and hardly more. 

First, we can think. And there are some 
places where we can do nothing else. In a rail- 
way carriage, for instance, on a rainy or a frosty 








should have asked him. 








day, you cannot see the country. If you are 





without companions, you cannot talk,—ought 
not, indeed, talk much, if you had them. You 
ought not read, because reading in the train 
puts your eyes out, sooner or later. You can- 
not write. And in most trains the usages are 
such that you cannot sing. Or, when they sing 
in trains, the whole company generally sings, so 
that rules for solitude no longer apply. 

What can you do, then? You can think. 
Learn to think carefully, regularly, so as to think 
with pleasure, 

[know some young people who had two or 
three separate, imaginary lives, which they took 
up on such occasions. One was a supposed life 
in the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia. Robert 
used to plan the whole house and grounds; just 
what horses he would keep, what hounds, what 
cows, and other stock. He planned all the 
neighbors’ houses, and who should live in them. 
There were the Fairfaxes, very nice, but rather 
secesh; and the Sydneys, who had been loyal 
through and through. There was that plucky 
Frank Fairfax, and that pretty Blanche Sydney. 
Then there were riding parties, archery parties, 
picnics on the river, expeditions to the Natural 
Bridge, and once a year a regular “meet” for a 
fox hunt. 

“Springfield—twenty-five minutes for refresh- 
ments,” says the conductor, and Robert is left 
to take up his history some other time. 

It is a very good plan to have, not simply sto- 
ries on hand, as he had, but to be ready to take 
up the way to plan your garden, the arrange- 
ment of your books, the order of next year’s 
Reading Club, or any other truly good subjects, 
which have been laid by for systematic thinking, 
the first time you are alone. Bear this in mind 
as youread. If you had been Gen. Sullivan at 
the battle of Brandywine, you are not quite cer- 
tain whether you would have done as he did. 
No. Well, then, keep that for a nut to crack | 
the first time yeu have to be alone. What | 
would you have done? 

This matter of being prepared to think is real- | 
ly a pretty important matter, if you find some | 
night that you have to watch with a sick friend. | 
You must not read, write, or talk there. But! 
you must keep awake. Unless you mean to! 
have the time pass dismally slow, you must | 
have your regular topics to think over, careful- | 
ly and squarely. | 

An imaginary conversation, such as Madam | 
de Genlis describes, is an excellent resource at 
such a time. | 

Second, as I said, there is reading. For one is | 
often alone, when he can read. And books, of | 
course, are such aluxury. But do you know | 
that if you expect to be alone, you had better | 
take with you only books enough, and not too | 
many? It is an “embarrassment of riches,” | 
sometimes, to find yourself with too many | 
books. You are tempted to lay down one and | 
take up another; you are tempted to skip and | 
skim too much, so that you really get the good 
of none of theif. | 

There is no time so good as the forced stop- 
ping-places of travel, for reading up the hard, 
heavy reading which must be done, but which 
nobody wants to do. Here, for two years, I 
have been trying to make you read Gibbon, and | 
you would not touch itat home. Butif I had 
you in the mission-house at Mackinaw, waiting 
for days for a steamboat, and you had finished 
“Blood and Thunder,” and “Sighs and Tears,’ 
and then found a copy of Gibbon in the house, 
I think you weuld go through half of it, at least, 
before the steamer came. 

Walter Savage Landor used to keep five books, | 
and only five by him, I have heard it said. | 
When he had finished one of these, and finished 
it completely, he gave it away, and bought an- 
other. Ido not recommend that, but 1 do rec- | 
ommend the principle of thorough reading on | 
which itis founded. Do not be fiddling over 
too many books at one time. 








| 
Third, “But, my dear Mr. Hale, I get so tired, | 
sometimes, of reading.” Of course you do. 
Who does not? I never knew anybody who | 
did not tire of reading, sooner or later. But} 
you are alone, as we suppose. Then be all | 
ready to write. ‘Take care that your inkstand is 
filled as regularly as the wash pitcher on your 
washstand. Take care that there are pens and | 
blotting-paper, and every thing that you need. | 
These should be looked to every day, with the 
same care with which every other arrangement 
of your room is made. When I come to make 
you that long-promised visit, and say to you, 
before my trunk is open, “I want to write a 
note, Blanche,”’ be all ready at the instant. Do 
not have to put a little water into the inkstand, 
and to run down to papa’s office for some blot- 
ting-paper, and get the key to mamma’s desk 
for some paper. Be ready to write for your life, 
at any moment, as Walter, there, is ready to 
ride for his. 
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“Dear me! Mr. Hale, 1 hate to write. What 
shall I say?” 

Do not say what Mr. Hale has told you, what- 
ever else youdo. Say what you yeurself may 
want to see hereafter. The chances are very 
small that anybody else, save some dear friend, 
will want to see what you write. 

But, of course, your journal, and especially 
your letters, are matters always new, for which 
the day itself gives plenty of subjects, and these 
two are an admirable regular resort when you 
are alone. 

As to drawing and singing, you do not ex- 
pect me to give hints at the end of a chapter. 
No one can have a better drawing teacher than 
himself. Remember that. And whoever can 
learn to write, can learn to draw. Of all the 
boys who have ever entered at the Worcester 
Technical School, it has proved that all could 
draw, and I think the same is true at West 
Point. Keep your drawings, not to show to 
other people, but to show yourself whether you 
are improving. Draw carefully from real ob- 
jects and distant landscapes, and not much 
from copies. And thank me, ten years hence, 
that I advised you to do so. 

As for singing, there is nothing that so lights 
up a whole house, as the strain, through the 
open windows, of some one who is singing 
alone. We feel sure, then, that there is at least 
one person in that house who is well and is 
happy. Rev. Epwarp E. HALE. 


———__+@— 
MY AUNT KATE. 


I owe a good deal to my Aunt Kate. Her un- 
tiring energy, perfect health and evenness of 
spirits made her a pleasant, not to say jolly, 
companion, and yet there was a time when I 
did not like her at all. 

[ was an only child, and my mother was an 
invalid. Not so very sick, that | can remem- 
herself in rocking- 
chairs and on lounges, and when she felt equal 
to the exertion, petting me. 

I could do what I pleased with her, and I 
knew it. A little fretting, a few tears, persist- 
ent sullenness, always brought the favor. By 
her side a package of candies invariably stood; 
the cookie-pan was always within my reach. 

I suspect my mother suffered much from ner- 
vousness, and she let me have my way to keep 
me quict, butshe made a most exacting little ty- 
rant of me. I was good enough when away 
from her, strange to say. If I spent the day 
out, people would say that [ was one of the best 
behaved children they had ever seen, but the 
tune was changed if they spent the day at our 
house; then I was perfectly unbearable. 

Well, at eight years, I was written motherless. 
[had had my royal way for the last time. My 
father was a sensible man, and he had a sensi- 
ble sister, whose name was Kate. Aunt Kate 
lived in the country, and to her pleasant home 
I was carried in the year 1860. 

No one could have given me a heartier wel- 
come or a warmer embrace, and yet I chose 
from the first not to like her, unless she was ex- 
actly like mamma. Her large figure, cheeks 
rosy with health, motions quick, with clear, ex- 
uberant spirits, shocked me. Pale, willowy, el- 
egant mamma, with skin as fair as milk, and 
soft, low voice, was my beau ideal. To me 
Aunt Kate seemed coarse, and I was afraid she 
would crush me. 

“Edward,” said my aunt, “I shall take off this 
gloomy dress.” 

“Just as you please,” said my father. 

‘But this is mourning for mamma,” I said, 
“and it is very stylish. I want to wear it.” 

“We will see,” said Aunt Kate, cheerfully, 
and the next morning I slipped into a white 
dress almost without knowing it. It was that, 
or none. 

For the first few months, life was a perfect 
warfare. 

“[ have been used to tea,” I said, as my aunt 
passed me the cup of warm milk and water. 

“But little girls don’t drink tea, here,” said 
Aunt Kate, with her merry smile. 

“T shall have tea, or nothing, 
pushing my cup aside, over it went. 

“Dolly,” said Aunt Kate, pleasantly, “put a 
napkin under Miss Lottie’s plate, and take her 
cup away.” 

“LT want some tea,” I said, resolutely. 

“Would you like to take breakfast with the 
nurse?”’ she asked, her hand on the bell,—and I 
subsided. 

Sut I played with my toast, and picked at ev- 
ery thing. In an hour I was hungry, and clam- 
orous for cake. 

“But it isn’t lunch time,” said Aunt Kate. 

“LT never wait for lunch,” I returned, tartly. 

“O, but everybody does in my housq” said 
Aunt Kate. ‘We expect people to eat all they 


” 


said I, and 
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need at breakfast time, and not take another 
mouthful till twelve o’clock.” 

I cried and screamed, and I believe I kicked. 
That had always brought poor mamma to her 
knees, metaphorically speaking; but Aunt Kate 
was never humbled in that way. I had to wait 
till twelve, and my experience made my break- 
fast taste better the next morning. I was even 
brought to my forgetfulness in the matter of 
tea, and was quite contented with that that 
came from the tea-kettle. 

A wonderful manager was Aunt Kate. With- 
out a harsh word, using that good judgment 
of hers with the most unmoved voice, and the 
most natural manner in the world, she subdued 
me. ; 

Sometimes when I was quite happy under her 
rule, the thought would strike me that I was 
very tame and slavish, and I would forthwith 
institute a young rebellion, and keep it up till 
she made me so ashamed that I could have 
whipped myself. 

I went to Aunt Kate a small, weak-eyed, puny, 
spindling girl, very proud of my genteel form. 
I hated Aunt Kate for one week after she took 
off my corsets. (Lhad to get by myself and 
work very hard to do it, though.) But now 
people say I am the picture of Aunt Kate, and 
they cannot pay me a higher compliment. 

I owe every thing I am, under kind Provi- 
dence, to her. She taught me to be careful in 
the use of meats and drinks, to keep mind and 
body clean, to exercise my hands in good work, 
and my feet by wholesome walking. 

[ have a waist, and an appetite, and a strong, 
Lhope well-trained will. I am keeping house 
for father, now, and he often says he never en- 
joyed his home so thoroughly. I am sure I 
never did, and I wish every unformed, spoiled, 
sickly little child had an Aunt Kate, who was 
willing to be pothered with it, that’s all. 

ALMA. 





——— +e > 
SOMEBODY’S KNOCKING, 


There’s somebody knocking. Hark! who can it be? 
It’s not at the door; no, it’s in the elm tree, 

I hear it again; it goes rat-a-tat-tat; 

Now, what in the world is the meaning of that? 


I think I can tell you. Ah, yes! it is he; 

It’s young Master Woodpecker, gallant and free. 
He’s dressed very handsomely (rat-a-tat-tat,) 
Just like a young dandy, so comely and fat. 


He’s making his visits this morning, you see; 

Some friends of his live in that tall old elm tree; 
And as trees have no door-bells (rat-a-tat-tat,) 

Of course he must knock; what is plainer than that? 


Now old Madam Bug hears him rap at her door; 
Why doesn’t she come? Does she think him a bore? 
She stays in her chamber, and keeps very still, 

I guess she’s afraid that he’s bringing a bill. 


“T’ve seen you before, my good master,” says she; 
“Although I’m a bug, sir, you can’t humbug me. 
Rap on, if you please; at your rapping I laugh. 
I’m too old a bug to be caught with your chaff.” 


But poor little baby-bugs are not so wise; 
They run out to meet him. ‘“Good-morning!” he cries; 
Then gobbles them all with a rat-a-tat-tat, 
Without even stopping to take off his hat. 
Nursery for July. 
a ree 


AMERICAN. TITLES. 


We observe that some public journals speak 
of President Grant, as “Tis Excellency.” The 
President, no doubt, is an excellent man, but he 
has no more right to the title of “His Excel- 
lency” than he has to that of ‘‘His Majesty,” or 
“is Highness.” The President of the United 
States has no right to any other title than that 
of “the President,”’ which is his official designa- 
tion. He should be spoken of as President, and 
addressed as Mr. President. 

The Constitution speaks of him only as “Pres- 
ident,” for at the Convention that formed the 
| Constitution, it was proposed that his title 

should be “His Excellency,” but the proposition 
was not adopted. 

The,title of “Excellency” is given by the State 
Constitution to the Governor of Massachusetts, 
and that of “Honor” to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
—and though these titles do not confer any ad- 
| ditional powers on the officers who hold them, 
they are strictly legal, and so there is no impro- 
| priety in using them. 
| The practice of speaking of members of Con- 
| gress as “Tonorable” is not warranted by the 
| Constitution. That instrument gives no title to 
senators and representatives; and the title which 
is prefixed to the name of a senator or a repre- 
sentative has no foundation in law. It has be- 
come sanctioned by usage, like many other 
things, but in reality it is meaningless. 

No titles are given to any members of our 
government, except such as belong strictly to 
the offices they hold, and which go to their suc- 
cessors. 





In Massachusetts, it is the custom to attach 
the word “Ilonorable” to the names of members 
of the State Senate, and the title often adheres 
to a man long after his senatorial career has 





ended. He remains an “Hon.” for life. 


—— 
there is no law for this. It is usage only, 
There have been so many persons elected to our 
Senate, that “Hon.” men are very common jn 
the State, who have no more claim to the title 
than they have to that of “Beautiful.” 

{t is common in correspondence to place the 
word “Esquire” after the names of men. This 
is not even justified by deference to officia) 
rank; the word being applied to thousands of 
men who never held office. 

“Esquire” really is a title of nobility, in a cer. 
tain sense, and has in England a definite char. 
acter and meaning. In this country it is useq 
in the most absurd and ridiculous manner, so 
as to deprive it of all rational meaning. 

Real American titles—that is, titles that come 
from offices held—do not confer corresponding 
titles on the bearers’ wives. In France, the wife 
of a President would be called Madame la Pres. 
idente, but in this country nothing of the kind 
would be proper; yet some of our newspaper- 
writers speak of the wife of our President & 
“Mrs. President Grant,” which is a silly form of 
designating a sensible woman. 

To say “Mrs. Doctor,” and “Mrs. Judge,” as 
sometimes is done, is as foolish as it would be 
to say Mr. Milliner; for a lady does not become 
“Mrs. Doctor” because her husband is a medical 
man any more than a man becomes “Mr. Milli- 
ner” because his wife keeps a milliner’s shop. 





FLOWER POTS. 
To have bright, healthy plants in your parlor 
during the coming winter, several things are 
necessary. First of all are flower pots, in which 
the plants are to grow. 

To many persons, a flower pot is a flower pot, 
and nothing more. But there is a wonderful 
amount to learn about a flower pot. First, it is 
made of clay, and baked. Why not of wood? 
Because baked clay is porous. Water soaks 
through it easily. This is important for the 
health of the plant. Secondly, it has a hole in 
the bottom. Wherefore? To serve as an escape 
for surplus water, If it did not have this hole, 
every time the plant growing in it was watered, 
it would swim in soft mud. Plants, like most 
animals, like to have dry feet. If they were 
continually wet they would catch cold. Plants 
can take cold, and have the consumption, also. 
The hole is therefore made to insure an escape 
for the surplus water, so that it may do no harm. 

Nor is this all. Every pot is of a certain 
size. To grow a young plant to a goodly size, 
put it first into a little pot, and, when it out- 
grows its quarters, give it the next largest size, 
and it will flourish famously. All these things 
and many more may be learned of so simplea 
thing as a flower pot. 





IGNORANCE OF THE MORMONS. 

The Mormon leaders take as good care to keep 
their followers in ignorance, as the Romish 
priests. The leaders themselves have a respect- 
able education, but few of the people are able to 
read and write. It is felt that education would 
inspire them to think for themselves, and make 
them less submissive. 

In order to guard against the danger of 
knowledge from the emigration of anti-Mormon 
settlers, and the circulation of books and papers 
from the United States, the leaders are adopting 
new hieroglyphics instead of the Roman letters. 
The “Book of Mormon’ is already printed in 
these mystic characters, and the New Testament 
will soon appear in the same disguise. All their 
papers and school books are to be printed in 
these characters, and it is thought that the next 
gencration may be kept ignorant of all that is 
passing in the world, by being unable to read 
any thing but what is published for them in this 
new language. 


DON’T BET. 

It is one of the misfortunes connected with 
the popular sports of the day, base-ball and 
boat-rowing, that they encourage habits of bet- 
ting. Boys and young men have an eager inter- 
est in the success of their favorites, and make 
what they regard as harmless wagers. But, in 
the excitement of the contest, the blood warms, 
the enthusiasm rises, and the small ventures 
become large ones. The habit once formed is 
easily carried beyond safe limits. 

The love of excitement is easily transferred 
from base-ball to billiards and cards; and self- 
control once lost, the ruin of character and hope 
easily follows. Many young men have fallen 
into habits of gambling, from what seemed 
a very innocent wager at base-ball. Many, 
who never dreamed of danger, have gone on, 
from step to step, till, grown desperate by heavy 
losses, they have been guilty of peculation or 
forgery. 








Yet 


The only assurance of safety is to hold back 
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inthe beginning. Let our readers resolve never 
tomake a wager, and they will be safe from all 
danger of gambling. 
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IMPRESSIONS IN CHILDHOOD. 

Mexander Humboldt was one of the most 
enthusiastic travellers of our century He vis- 
ited every part of the earth, explored regions 
hitherto unknown, and made large and valuable 
catributions to geographical knowledge. 

Itseems probable that this love of travel was 
ern in him when a child. He was then sickly, 
adunable to attend the public schools. His 
father procured for him as a private teacher, 
(ampe, the author of the German Robinson 
(Crusoe. 

The pupil was never weary of listening, and 
the teacher never weary of telling the story of 
Crusoe on the desert island. The boy drank in 
the story, and, in those early years, was formed 
thelove of travel and adventure, which carried 
him afterwards through so many hardships and 
perils. The impressions of childhood often 
form the character of the man. 





THE BREAD AND DOUGHNUTS. 

“A contented mind is a continual feast,” is a 
saying true and forcible in more ways than in 
connection with a good dinner. There was a 
girit to be envied in the meek reply of the un- 
fortuhate fellow who was thoughtlessly ridiculed 
for the shape of his feet—‘‘They’re the best feet 
Ivegot!” A person can lack a good many lux- 
aries, and do all the more good for it: 


Neddie and Rose took their dinner-basket out 
under one gf the maples of the play-ground, to 
eat their dinner. 

“tt’s nice and shady here,” said Rose, “and I 
couldn’t bear, Neddie, to take our plain bread, 
and butter, and doughnuts, out there in the 
shdol-room. Nellie French had a jelly tart, 
anda great slice of pound cake for her dinner, 
and Abbie Lawrence a dear little mince pic 
made on purpose for her, and some of the nicest 
fruit cake. I do wish mother could afford us 
such things.” 

“This is good enough for me,” said philosophi- 
cal Ned; “‘we can study a great deal better after 
our dinner, than we could if we had mince pic 
and pound cake. I often think of that old In- 
dian grandfather once told me about. 

“Grandfather was hunting his cows, which 
had strayed in the woods, one rainy morning, 
and he came across an old Indian whom he 
knew. Indians were plenty in those days, and 
boys weren’t afraid of them. 

“The old man had tried and tried to make a 
fire, and cook him some breakfast, but the wood 
was too wet to burn. So at last he gave it up, 
and took out an old, hard bit of johnny cake, 
and began munching that. 

“T shouldn’t think you would like that,’ said 
grandfather. 

“The old Indian gave an ‘Ugh!’ and said, ‘It’s 
ny victuals, and me will like him.’ He made 
up his mind to make the best of what he had, 
and | think we should be happier if we did the 
same. There’s poor little Joe Winters, now; he 
didn’t bring any dinner at all. What do you 
suppose was the reason ?” 

“[dare say,” said Rose, “they had nothing in 
the house for him to bring.” 

“Suppose we share our dinner with him.” 

It was done accordingly, and the remainder 
of that bread, and butter, and doughnut seemed 
sweeter to those chiidren than any pound cake 
ever did to a selfish child. ’ 

There is nothing that sweetens the humblest 
fare like sharing it with some one more needy 
still. Jesus loves such acts of charity, and even 
acup of cold water, given from love to Him, 
will not lose its reward. 


———___~+o2.——_—_——_— 
ELK AND A LOCOMOTIVE. 
Field animals have a singular propensity for 
Tunning in a direet line ahead of their danger, 
when pursued. Many races with the locomo- 
tive are recorded of deer, wild horses, wolves, 
and even pigeons. The Sioux City Times says: 


The passengers on the morning train, leaving 
this city for Cherokee, on the Iowa Falls and 
Sioux City Railroad, were not only the specta- 
tors, but participants, in one of the most excit- 
img races that has come within the range of our 
experience. 

On last Saturday morning, the train, in 
rounding a curve, thundered down on a drove 
of fourteen large, full-grown elk, which were 
quietly browsing on the prairie, about fifty yards 
West of the track Startled thus suddenly from 
their quietude, they immediately started off on 
afullrun, no doubt expecting to distance the 
frightful and fiery monster that had so suddenly 
broken in upon them while they were eating their 
morning meals. 
. Forward dashed the elk, while, closely follow- 
ing in their wake, came the fiery locomotive and 
attendant cars. Every person on board the 
train immediately rushed to the windews and 
the platforms, and became an excited participant 
In the race. At first, the elk gained on the 
my but the engineer, not wishing to let mus- 
- distance steam, let on a little more of the 
Atter, and the engine again commenced to gain. 
teeasionally the elk would sheer toward the 

ack, with the seeming intention of crossing; 
~ a “toot” from the steam whistle would deter 
rope from their purpose. The race continued 

T about six miles over the level prairie. The 


on the affrighted elk. Becoming satisfied that 
further attempts to distance their never-tiring 
pursucr would be useless, they sheered off into 
the open prairie, after having kept the lead for 
upward of six miles. 
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THE SUBLIME AND THE RIDICU- 
LOvUS. 

It is not wise for a public speaker to indulge 
in much figurative language unless he is tolera- 
bly sure of getting through without trouble. 
An ambitious orator sometimes comes to gricf 
by attempting too high a flight. He goes up 
like a rocket and comes down like a stick The 
following is a good illustration in a Fourth of 
July speech: 


His maiden speech duly prepared, and the 
telling portions committed to memory, he found 
himself in a thrilling state of nervousness be- 
fore the people. All went on well, and he had 
in a measure recovered his self-command, when 
7 arrived at the great climax of his speech— 
that portion of it in which he was to allude to 
the “American eagle.” Proudly he began, and 
tossed off almost flippantly: “The American ea- 
gle, gentlemen, that proud bird! the emblem of 
our liberties, as she stands’”—when suddenly 
the rest of his labored simile faded from his 
memory. Terrified at the discovery he gasped 
—he nervously seized a tumbler of water, and 
turned it by mistake inside his cravat, and took 
afresh start with a rush of desperation which 
bid fair to burst the bonds of his fettered imagi- 
nation, and soar majestically away on the wings 
of the apostrophized bird. “The American ea- 
gle! the American EAGLE, gentle-MEN, that 
proud bird of our liberties, as she stands— 
standing (with great vigor) with one foot on the 
Rocky Mountains, and stretching her broad 
wings from the Atlantic to the Pacific, shall— 
stretching her broad wings—with one foot on 
the Rocky Mountains and the other onc on the 
Alleghanies, shali—shali HOWL, gentiemen and 
fellow-citizens, in the glorious freedom of—her 
NATIVE AIR!” 





THE YOUNG PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
The son of Napoleon and Eugenie has little 
prospect of sitting on the throne. But he may 
possibly be emperor of France. <A correspond- 
ent of the Brussels Gazette gives an account of 
the young prince which is not flattering. He 
says: 





Ihave made agreat many inquiries about the 
mental, moral and physical condition of the 
young prince imperial, and from persons who 
know him well I have learned the following: 
If his father were able to devote sufficient atten- 
tion to the education of his boy, he would, no 
doubt, succeed in making of him a man well 
qualified to fill the exalted position for which 
he has destined him. But he sees the bey rare- 
ly more than a few minutes at a time, and the 
young prince has, moreover, little or nothing 
of the spirit or peculiarities of his father. He 
is a true son of his mother, indolent, fickle, 
irascible, light-headed, generous and frivolous, 
like her. His education, in spite of the extraor- 
dinary pains that have been taken with it, has 
thus far produced but very indifferent results; 
so indifferent, indeed, that the young prince is 
far behind his schoolmates. Physically the lad 
is quite healthy. 

—___-_ +> — 
ENCOUNTER OF A SHARK AND TURTLE. 

A very hungry shark will attack almost any 
thing that lives in the water, but when he gets 
after a big sea-turtle the chase must yield him a 
poor profit. It is too much like a naval battle 
between wooden vessels and iron-clads. The 
following “tale of the ocean” describes an as- 
sault by one of these salt-water tigers upon an 
aged “greenback”’ of the Pacific: 


One day, while lying at anchor and whistling 
for a breeze, the steward rushed in with the 
strange announcement that a shark and turtle 
were engaged in a fight alongside. Doubtful 
and amazed at the account ef so unusual and 
unequal a combat, we all rushed on deck, and 
there, sure enough, saw an immense shark, and 
a turtle of venerable antiquity, if one might 
judge by his size and the profusion of barnacles 
and other parasites with which he was decorated. 

Without respect for his age and Quaker-like 
habits, the shark made furious charges at poor 
turtle, who opposed the dangerous jaws of the 
enemy with the full front of his back, on which 
no impression could be made. On one occasion 
the turtle did not turn quite sharp enough, 
which cost him the greater part of one unlucky 
flipper. 

ndignant at the perversion of such an alder- 
manic banquet to the voracious appetite of the 
shark, our skipper threw a harpoon, but with 
such ill-judged aim, thatit fell butt end fore- 
most, instead of at the point. It, however, an- 
swered the purpose of scaring away the shark 
for a few moments, which the turtle made the 
most of to scuttle off to the bottom, where he 
was safe from the attacks of his ravenous ad- 
mirer. 

—__- +o - 
NO ESCAPE, 


It is said “a man born to be hanged will never 
drown,” and the ways in which Providence pre- 
vents one from shifting his own destiny with 
another’s are very effectual, but sometimes very 
curious. 


Two men, the one a philosopher and the other 
a fool, were in the service of the same master, 





tain coming to a down grade, gained rapidly 


lay on the outside. One morning having over- 
slept themselves, the master coming with awhip, 
flogged the philosopher, who happened to be 
the nearest to his entrance to the room. 

“This I will avoid another time,” said the phi- 
losopher to himself. 

On the next night, therefore, he changed sides 
with the fool. In the morning they again trans- 
gressed, and the master came to chastise them, 
but reflecting that he had before whipped the 
man that was nearest, he thought it but just 
the other should feel his displeasure. He went 
to the other side of the bed, and the blows fell 
upon the poor philosopher, thus confirming the 
— truth, “The wisest cannot avoid their 

ate. 
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PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS. 


For NEW NAMES, sent us by subscribers to the 
Companion, we still give the Premiums offered 
in our Premium List. 





In addition to those described in that List, we 
now make one or two special offers. 


Beautiful Croquet Field Set. 
This is of good manufacture, and every way a 


desirable article. It will be given for six 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Express fee to be paid by 
subscriber. 


Initial Stationery. 

For ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, we offer a box of 
Initial Stationery, containing one and a half 
quires of extra assorted Amcrican note paper, 
with envelopes to match. Postage 8 cents. 


Stencil Plate. 

For one new subscriber, we also offer a STEN- 
c1L PLATE, for marking clothing. It can be 
eut in Old English writing, or in Roman let- 
ters. Ink and brush are given with the plate. 
Enclosed in a neat box, with printed directions. 
Just what is needed in every house, and by 
every girl. Postage 6 cents. 


A Beautiful Chromo. 

For two new subscribers, we offer Prang’s 
Beautiful Chromo—“The Doctor.” It repre- 
sents a boy whose pet cat is sick; and in his 
anxiety for her recovery, he is giving her medi- 
cine. The cat does not quite appreciate the 
sympathy of her master, and the whole effect of 
the picture is very pleasant and entertaining. 
Its size is 81-4 inches by 11, and its cost at re- 
tail is $8, but we are enabled to offer it for TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. Postage 138 cts. 

ew 
A LADYLIKE ACT. 

Not long ago, a Cincinnati lady, while pur- 
chasing some article at a store, noticed that the 
young woman who waited upon her looked 
wan, pale and drooping. After making her 
purchases, she sought the proprictor of the 
store, and said to him, “That young lady yonder 
is dying by inches. She needs a little rest. 
Now I want you to give hera holiday, and let 
me take her out into the country and give her a 
breath of fresh air.” 

“Has she been complaining of her work ?” 

“O, no,” was the reply; “I have had no talk 
with her, except in relation to business. But I 
can see that she needs recreation, and must 
have it, and you must let her go.” ” 

So assaulted, the merchant succumbed grace- 
fully, and the next mourning the Good Samaritan 
presented herself, with her carriage, at the cheer- 
less boarding-house of the young lady, and they 
went into the country. When, at evening, they 
returned to the city, the young lady felt that she 
had received a new lease of life. The next 
morning, she entered again upon her duties, 
refreshed and invigorated, and with a zeal that 
made her services worth far more to her em- 
ployer than before her brief respite. And she, 
to whose thoughtful kindness the weary toiler 
owed this day of rest, found more pleasure in 
this simple act of kindness than in attending a 
dozen fashionable parties. 
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DAN’S COMMENT. 
The annexed anecdote is almost too good to 
be true. It is perfectly characteristic, however, 
and will pass muster: 


A friend in Wooster, O., sends the following 
amusing instance of the simplicity of the African 
lad, as evinced in his first efforts to attain a 
knowledge of the English vocabulary. The boy, 
some seven or eight years old, Dan by name, 
was set to learn words in an old spelling-book, 
that had been tossed about the house. He soon 
became interested in watching a race between a 
small boy and Time, as represented by an en- 
graving in the book, and every spare moment 
of the day that he could find, was devoted to the 
contemplation of the (to him) exciting chase. 
Night finally compelled the young African to 
lay aside the book which his race at the present 
day manifest so much pleasure in studying, and 
to retreat to his pallet, where, no doubt, he 
dreamed of “dat big fellow wid de mowin’ 
scyve,” as he called him, in pursuit of the poor, 
frightened boy. Dan was up with the lark, 
next morning, and the first thing he did was to 
get the speller, and look for the heroes of the 
race. He gazed intently for an instant at the 
picture, and then, with a wild scream of delight, 
exclaimed, as he danced all about the old kitch- 
en, “He aint cotched ’im yit! He aint cotched 





and both slept in the same bed; the philosopher 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
RIDDLE. 


Near some dark cave, removed from noise and strife, 
And all the toils and cares of busy life, 

Devcid of human help or human praise, 

In solitude I spent my early days; 

Such was my lot and such my lone retreat, 
Exposed to winter’s cold and summer’s heat; 
But lo! I haste to change the fitful scene, 
Behold me now upon the village green, 

With form erect, with firm, majestic tread, 

The cares of manhood resting on my head; 

I’ve ofttimes borne the weight of silent grief, 
Nor can I ever find a sweet relief; 

And though I have no ear for tales of woe, 

In time of need I friendly help bestow. 

Perhaps from this you’ll treat me with disdain, 
Or say I’m boastful, void of sense and vain; 

If that’s the case it soon reversed shall be, 

That you may know what fame belongs to me. 
I’ve long been prized by men of noble birth, 
And princes, too, have sometimes — my worth; 
I’ve led the learned sage in days of yore, 

Through fertile meads, and paths untrod before; 
Have left the impress of my silent tread, 

Around the solemn regions of the dead. 

And ye, the youthful, courteous, fair and gay, 
Regard the sense these mystic lines convey ; 

See that ye never usefulness despise, 

In whatsoever humble sphere it lies. 

I’ll add no more; it rests with some of you 


To tell my name, I therefore say, Adieu. H.R. 8. 








CAGED BIRDS. 


My arrow lodged in the barn. 

Burglars rob in the night. 

Now render him his due. 

Oh! end that racket. 

He looks wan and pale. 

How you do vex me! 

Breslau, Konigsberg and Dantzic are cities of Prus- 


a. 

The spar rotted and fell te pieces. 
She dressed most richly. J. E.R. N. 
4. 


My Jirst you trample under fept 

When first you enter from the street. 

My second decks a lady’s head. 

My whole is found in every bed. J. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 
O, loveliest month of all the year, 
Thy smiles and tears we hold most dear. 


But thirty days is your brief life, 
And though so short it oft sees strife. 


CROSS WORDS. 
Poor father of the human race, 
Sin made thee seek to hide thy face. 
The ancient god of hell’s domain, 
How terrible was once thy reign! 
A blessing sent from heaven to earth, 
Most grateful in the time of dearth. 


A little word of letters two, 
Which meaneth neither I nor you. 


The merry ring of childhood glee, 
It bids dull care to quickly flee. K. J. H. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 


A boy’s name. 
A fruit. 

An adjective in the comparative degree. 
To utter a deep protracted sound. 
Actors. 

A fundamental error in religion. 


PO Sopot 


L. B. He 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cam, Olio, Solon, Termag, Erie, Rhymer.—Cos- 
TERMONGER. 

2. ‘‘Hasten, be quick, and fly on the wings of the 
wind.” 

38. “Poverty and shame shall be to him that despis- 
eth instruction; but he that regardeth reproof shall 
be honored.” 

4. Shake-speare. 

5. Comfort. 





im yit! (Golly! he aint cotched ’im yit!” 


6. Anvil, Noise, Villa, Isles, Leash. 
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YANKEE DOODLE JUNIOR. 
George P. Morris wrote “The Origin of Yankee 
Doodle,” which has been quite as popular as Yankee 
Doodle itself. Here is a specimen of it: 
Once on a time old Johnny Bull 
Flew in a ragivg fury, 
And said that Jonathan should have 
No trials, sir, by jury; 
That no elections should be held, 
Across the briny waters; 
“And now,” said he, ‘‘I’ll tax the tea 
Of all his sons and daughters.” 


Then down he sat in burly state, 
And blustered like a grandee, 
And in derision made a tune 
Call d Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 
“Yankee Doodle’’—these are facts— 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy ; 
My son of wax, your tea I'll tax— 
Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 


John sent the tea from o’er the sea 
With heavy duties rated ; 

But whether hyson or behea, 
I never heard it stated. 

Then Jonathan to pout began 

fe laid a strong embhargo— 

“I'll drink no tea, by Jove!”’ so he 

Threw overboard the cargo. 


A long war then they had, in which 
John was at last defeated— 

Ard “Yankee Doodle’ was the march 
To which his troops retreated. 

Cute Jonathan to see them fly, 
Could not restrain his laughter ; 

“That tune,” said he, ‘‘suits to a T, 
{ll sing it ever after.”’ 


With “Hail Columbia!”’ it is sung, 
in chorus full and hearty— 

Qn land and main, we breathe the strain, 
John made for his tea-party. 

“Yankee Doodle—ho—ha—he—! 
Yankee Doodle Dandy— 

We kept the tune but not the tea, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy!” 


MR. WEBSTER AND HIS CREDITOR. 

Mr. Webster was strangely negligent in pay- 
ing his debts. His income from his profession 
was very large, but it slipped away, he hardly 
knew how, and left him always behindhand. 
He managed, however, very shrewdly to please 
some uf his creditors with special attentions, 
and kept them from dunning him for payment. 
Here is a good instance of his skill, from “Harp- 
ers’ Drawer:” 

During Mr. W.’s residence in Portsmouth in 
his younger days, there was a furniture-dealer 
named Judkins doing business in the town, who 
was a very well informed as well as ambitious 
man. He was patronized by Mr. Webster, who 
often dropped into the shop to order or superin- 
tend the making of some piece of furniture. 
These opportunities of conversing with a man 
so learned as Mr. W. were the delight of Mr. 
Judkins’ life; and on the removal of the former 
to Boston, the payment of a considerable debt 
due Mr. J. was willingly left for future settle- 
ment. Attempts were made at various times to 
collect the debt—always in vain. Finally, Mr. 
Judkins determined to go to Boston and see Mr. 
Webster himself. He reached the city after a 
long and fatiguing stage-ride, and, making a 
Sunday toilet, proceeded to the large house on 
the corner of High and Summer streets. 

“Is Mr. Webster in?” asked he of the servant 
who answered the bell. 

“Yes but he cannot possibly be seen.” 

“But | must see him.” 

“No; he is entertaining some Washington 
gentlemen—they are dining.” 

Mr. Judkins had heard of subterfuges, and 
belicved not the serving-man, “Well, I will 
come in and wait till dinner is over.” 

“The puzzled servant, needed below stairs, 
decided to take the importunate stranger’s name 
to his master. Fancy the surprise of Mr. Jud- 
kins at seeing Mr. Webster rushing up stairs 
and insisting upon the poor man’s joining his 
friends at the dinner-table! He would take no 
denial, and carried him forcibly almost, int:o- 
ducing him as my “old and dear friend, Mr. 
Judkins, of Portsmouth,” seating him between 
a distinguished Bostonian and the Secretary of 
the Navy; and to use the words of the worthy 
cabinet-maker,— 

“L was for four hours just as good as any- 
body; my opinion was asked on a good many 
subjects, and they all seemed to think I knew a 
good deal. Iwas invited to visit them, and to 
go to Washington, and every body asked me to 
drink wine with him; and by George! I made 
up my mind never to ask for my bill again. I 
Was i poor man, and needed my money, but I 
had been treated as I never expected to be treat- 
ed in tris world, and I was willing to pay for it. 


te 
GOOD NAME NOT BOUGHT. 

It is one of the perversities of human nature 
to want to possess good without earning it. 
Many would consider money no object if sure 
that they could buy a high reputatipn for char- 
acter without possessing any character at all. 
Simon Magus thought he could buy “the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” 


“A man of very pleasing address, but very dis- 
honest in his practices, once said to an honora- 
bie merchant, “‘whose word was as good as his 
bond,— 

“I would 
good name. 

“Why so?” asked the other, in some surprise. 

“Because I could make a hundred thousand 
dollars out of it.” 

The honorable character which was at the 
bottom of that good name he cared nothing for; 
it was only the reputation which he could turn 
to account in & money point of view, which he 


give fifty thousand dollars for your 


coveted. Buta good name could not ve bought 
with silver; it, over all other possessions, must 
be fairly earned. 

Remember this, boys, if you desire to make 
your way in the world. There is nothing that 
can serve your purpose like 2 name for honesty 
and industry, and you will never acquire either 
if you area lounger about the streets, and a 
shirk at your business. Everybody suspects a 
lad who is often seen about saloon doors or tav- 
ern steps. It undermines a boy’s character for 
honesty very rapidly, to mix with the society he 
finds there, and such habits tend to any thing 
but industrious ways. 





ooo: oe 
THE ROBBERS FOILED. 


| ‘Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction, and 
the following incident, which the Louisville 
Commercial says actually took place in Ken- 
| tucky, lately, could be made a very thrilling 
| story in the hands of a skilful writer. It seems 
almost incredible: 


Last week there occurred in Bullit county a 
strange affair, which is as yet unsolved in its 
particulars, but which was one of those very 
peculiar transactions that seem to have no mo- 
tive. 

A widow lady, with a daughter some eighteen 
years of age, lived near Mt. Washington. They 
were without male protectors, and lived quietly 
and securely. 

One day the old Iady received some five thou- 
sand dollars in payment of an old account, and 
locked it upin her trunk. Towards night an 
old, bent-up, decrepit man came to the door, 
and on its being opened asked for shelter for the 
night. The widow told him she was alone, 
with no men folks about the house, and she dis- 
liked to takea stranger under her roof. The 
old man said he was a stranger, poor, decrepit 
and destitute, and only asked for shelter from 
the approaching night. 

The lady acceded to his request, and in due 
time he was shown to his room up stairs. The 
night grew darker eutside, and the widow and 
her daughter were preparing to retire, when a 
heavy knock came upon the door, and voices of 
men outside were heard demanding admittance 
in threatening tones. 

Territied, knowing the danger of possessing 
such a large sum of money, the widow con- 
cluded that the parties outside were confeder- 
ates of the man to whom she had ziven shelter. 
Acting upon this suspicion, with trembling 
limbs, she ran up stairs and locked the door of 
the stranger. 

Returning down stairs, she heard the blows 
of an axe on the front door, and as she reached 
the foot of the stairs encountered the man she 
supposed she had locked safe in his room. No 
longer decrepit, bent and feeble, the stranger 
stood upright and assumed stalwart propor- 
tions. The gray hair, the trembling voice had 
gone, and instead was a man of powerful build 
and determined mien. 

Believing that a:l was lost, the widow ex- 
claimed, “You know what I’ve got; I'll give it 
up! 


The stranger, instead of acceding to the terri- 
fied woman’s offer, replied, “Don’t annoy me; 
go into your room and I'll protect you.” 

He held in his hand a rifle he had taken from 
the rack, and as the blows of the assailant’s 
axe fell fast upon the door, pushed the widow 
into her room. The door gave way, and the 
man who entered was shot by the stranger, who 
grasped the fallen body and pulled it inside the 
door. He then pulled the door wide open and 
fired again, killing another of the assailants. 
The party turned to fly, and another of their 
number received a shot from the valiant 
stranger. 

The attacking party having fied, the door was 
secured, and the affrighted inmates took occa- 
sion to examine the features of the dead robber, 
who proved to be the son-in-law and neighbor 
of the widow. 

In the morning another man was found lean- 
ing over the fence, with his arm thrown over 
the rails, dead. Mortally wounded, his failing 
strength had carried him to the fence, where, in 
supporting himself, he had died. The stranger 
gave himself up to a magistrate, who examined 
into the case, and the stranger refused to give 
either his name, place of residence or the nature 
of his business. 

The magistrate ordered his discharge, and the 
mysterious stranger departed. Who he was, 
why he assumed the disguise he did on that 
night, what was the nature of his business, or 
whither he went, is a mystery not yet explained, 
aud comment would be superfluous, 


a 
THE DANGEROUS COVE. 


There is a little cove at Atlantic City, where 
the waters have washed out a deep hole in the 
sands at the bottom. The waters above it are 
as calm as a mill-pond. Beyond is along beach, 
against which the surf breaks. To look at the 
water which lies betweea, you would think a 
child might wade across. This season, a num- 
ber of persons have made the attempt. But, 
after a few feet, they sink down into a deep pit 
wkich the waters have hollowed, as hopelessly 
Jost as if they had fallen into a well. A warn- 
ing was put over the spot, but there were fool- 
hardy people who would venture ther? still. 

A lad went down with his two sisters to bathe, 
when a fancy seized him to cross this strip of 
water. 

“You had better not venture there,” said a 
gentleman who was passing by; “if you go in, 
you will ) naam A never come out again. 
number of persons have been drowned in it this 
summer; just read the notice over your head.” 

Did the youth thank the gentleman for his 
kindly warning? Did he turn away to the long, 


No; he turned scornfully from his kind adviser, 
and “reckoned he could take care of himself.” 
The gentleman passed on with his party; but 
five minutes later the poor boy sunk in the deep 
waters, and his body could not be recovered 
until life was extinct. 

This boy is not alone in his recklessness, Men 
and boys rush on with mad haste to the pool 
where there is a far more dangerous pit hidden, 
They see and hear of many others who have 
been drowned in it, but they will not take warn- 
ing. The pit of intemperance swallows up thou- 
sands, who go into it with eyes wide open, and 
with warnings sounding in their ears. When 
you first enter this fearful cove, the waters seem 
shallow, and warm, and pleasant; but, just be- 
yond, the awful pit yawns to engulf its victim; 
one step farther, and you are lost beyond hope. 
You cannot tell just when the fatal step will be 
taken; the only safety consists in staying out 
altogether, 
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TOOK PART OF IT BACK. 

Itis rare to find a teller of “great stories” 
and wonderful personal adventures who will 
afterwards candidly make allowance for his own 
brag. But here isa Yankee boy who did it 
most amusingly, and quite as meekly as old 
Falstaff “I was a coward upon instinct, I 
grant you,” quoth Falstaff, when Prince Henry 
caught him boasting over one of his runaway 
exploits—“but alion will not touch the true 
prince. . [knew you.” Probably Johnny’s in- 
stinct prevented his courageous (?) blows in the 
cellar from hurting his kitten. 





Johnny, who livedin New England, hada 
pet kitten that he cared for most tenderly. 
Chere was an old cat sometimes found prowling 
around the house, that the boy feared and dis- 
liked. One day lis mother sent him on an er- 
rand, down in the cellar, which was not very 
light. When he first went into the cellar, he 
thought he saw his enemy, the old cat, glaring 
upon him with its glassy eyes in the darkness, 
so he struck at it with the long stick which he 
had carried to ward off any goblins that might 
be in the way. Then he retreated at once to the 
kitchen, and with many swelling words related 
to his sister how terribly and unmerc fully he 
had beaten the old cat in the cellar. His sister 
was expected to believe that at least one of the 
cat’s nine lives was well nigh gone. 
ining the cellar she found no old cat, but the 
favorite little kitten, and she not very badly 
hurt. 

When Johnny came in again she said, “John- 
ny, did you know that it was your kitten, and 
not the old cat, that you pounded so badly in 
the cellar to-day?” Johnny remembered his 
boasts of the morning, but not wishing to have 
it appear that he had been very severe on his 
little favorite, replicd, “Well, now, look here. 
Hannah, it isn’t no ways likely that I hurt that 
cat so terribly as | told about.” 
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FORMER HOT SUMMERS. 


The present summer has been one of extraor- 
dinary heat in this country, but it will not com- 
pare with many former seasons in Europe. The 
following account is taken from the records in 
Nuremburg, Bavaria: 





In 1152, the heat was so great that sand, ex- 
posed to the sun s rays, was hot enough to cook 
evgs. In 1303 and 1804, a man could have 
crossed, dry shod, oyer the rivers Scine, Loir, 
Rhine and Danube. In 1898 and 1394, a multi- 
tude of‘animals perished by the heat, which was 
so great that the harvest dried up. In 1440, the 
heat was extraordinary. In 1538, 1539, 1549, 
and 1541, all the rivers were nearly dried up. In 
1556, there was a great drought, which extended 
over nearly the whole of Europe. In 1615 and 
1616,. there was, in Italy, France and the Nether- 
lands, an overpowering heat. In 1648, there 
were 58 consecutive days of extreme heat; 1678 
was very hot, and so were the first three years 
of the eighteenth century. In 1718, it did not 
rain a single day from April until October! The 
growing grain was burnt, the rivers dried up, 
the theatres (but wherefore it is not stated) were 
closed by command of the police. The ther- 
mometer showed 36 degrees, Reaumer, equiva- 
lent to 113 degrees, Fahrenheit. In irrigated 
gardens, the fruit trees bloomed twice. In 1722 
and 1728, there was great heat. The summer of 
1746, was hot and dry, the growing grain being 
calcined. It did not rain for months. 1768, 1754, 
1760, 1767, 1778 and 1788, were years in which 
the summers were extremely hot In the fa- 
mous comet year,—1811—the summer was warm, 
and the wine produced that summer was very 
precious. In 1818, the theatres had to be closed, 
on account of the heat, the hizhest temperature 
being 85, Reaumer, or 112, Fahrenheit. During 
the three davs of the revolution of July, in 1830, 
the thermous icr stood at 36 degrees, Centizrade, 
about 97, Fahrenheit. In 1832, during the upris- 
ing of the 5th and 6th of July, the temperature 
was about the same. 

+> - 
A HUGE GRAPE VINE. 

We imagine that some of our readers would 
prefer to see the big grape vines of Califurnia, 
rather than the big trees, at least, if they had 
the privilege of picking at pleasure. Ilere is an 
account of one of them: 

I have seen the “Big Grape Vine.” The own- 
er says it is forty-two years old. The trunk 
is nearly circular, and at ten inches from the 
ground is thirty-nine inches in circumference; 


at three feet from the ground, the smallest place, 
it measures thirty-six inches; and at five feet it 








beautiful beach, where he might bathe in safety? 








On exain- | 





a 
mediately above this measurement it Swells 
much larger, and parts into branches ge 
supported by a framework, six to seven An 
hizh, containing sixty-six posts, from hen 
eight inches in diameter, and covers about 4. 
820 square feet of ground. Several of the limi: 
are nine fect in circumference, at thirty feet fp, a 
the trunk, and one of the branches at fortr-eivin 
feet from the trunk is seven and three-eigi), 
inches in circumference. It now has Over 5,009 
clusters of grapes on it, growing finely, ‘y 
owner, and others familiar with it, tell me rs 
the clusters will average, when ripe, about oe 
and a half pounds each; but call them ts 
pounds each, and it makes Over five tons of fruit 
from one vine in one year. Several person 
mide estimates on it last year, when the fruit 
was ripening, by counting the clusters on ten 
feet square, and weizhing some averaze Clusters 
Their estimates varied from four to six tons 
pa Dg probably the largest grape vine jn the 
world. 
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BRAVE LITTLE ANNIE Lamp, 


The presence of mind of the little girl in the 
following story, and the fatal danger and djs. 
aster it averted, earned for the heroine the 
praise of every body and even a more substan. 
tial reward: 


Some two or three weeks since the propeller 
Fountain City had a narrow escape from being 
burned, on her downward trip from Butfalo, 
It appears that a Mrs. Fannie Lamb, who re 
sides a short distance from the city of Chicago 
took passage for Buffalo, on board the Foun. 
tain City, taking her daughter Aunie,.a chilq 
twelve years of ae, with her. 

The day after the departure of the boat, the 
little girl, going into the kitchen, remarked that 
the stove smoked considerable, to which the 
cook replied that she was mistaken. 

The child had heard her mother often say 
that she dreaded going on a boat for fear of 
fire. With this in her mind, and taking another 
look at the place where the smoke seemed to 
come from, she discovered that it did not issue 
from the stove. Going on deck, she discgvered 
the woodwork around the smoke-stack on fire, 
ind the flames just cating their way into the 
cabin. 

Without giving any general alarm, she went 
to the steward and told him the boat was on 
fire. 

He informed the mate, who called the deck 
hands aft, and they extinguished the fire with- 
out one of the passengers being aware that any- 
thing of the kind had occurred. 

There were twenty-two ladies sitting on the 
deck in the bow of the boat, among them the 
mother of Annic, while this was going on. 

After the work had been done, Annic went to 
hef mother and says, ‘Don’t be frightened, 
mother; the boat has been on fire, but it is all 
over now.” 

The captaim was so greatly pleased with the 
cool, calm and quict manner in which the child 
performed her part, that he refunded the pas 
sage money of both, and offered to take them 
back to Chicago free of charge. 

It was a brave act, to say the least, and had 
she screamed Fire, as most persons would have 
done, with so many ladies on board, the con- 
sequences might have been ofa very scrious 
nature. She deserves a handsome testimonial 
of some kind. Both mother and daughter have 
been visiting their friends in this city during the 
past week, and left for Buffalo Monday night. 
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SINGING TO THE INSANE. 


When Saul had sudden fits of insanity, Da 
vid’s music had power to calm the excited mind. 
Singing has great power even with maniacs, 
and soothes them when all other expedients 
fail. The Utica Herald gives an interesting ac- 
count of the visit of Miss Kellogg to the In- 
sane Asylum of Utica: 





Not content to dole ont a few notes to the bet 
ter class of patients that could be assembled for 
the purpose, she asked the doctor to be allowed 
to penctrate to the interior and sing to the more 
disturbed classes. Accompanied by two of the 
faculty, their ladics and the matron, and armed 
only with her guitar, she started like an ancient 
troubadour on her nove} journey. 

Arrived in the departments devoted to the 
more disturbed of this unfortunate class, she 
was not long in making her power felt. A few 
notes from her wonderful yoice were sufficient 
to call order out of the wildest confusion. Ina 
moment all was hushed, and except the voice of 
the cantatrice, the hall was silent as the house 
of death. 

After the first song, they gathered about her 
like children, wondering, apparently, what = 
gel from heaven had dropped so suddenly an 
unexpectedly among them.. They examined her 
minutely and literally from. the crown of her 
head to the sole of her foot, for one desired hy 
allowed to “see the pretty little boot with whic 
she beat time to her own music.” ? 

This was submitted to, and not only this, - 
every particle of dress and jewelry about one 
person she suffered to be freely overhauled. ; 
was turned about by these crazX ladies, like * 
merchant’s lay figure, much to her amusement, 
and little, apparently, to her anmoyance. = 
when they proposed to kiss hek, slice not = 
submitted gracefully, but tremulous, not 
fear, but genuine emotion, she gurned to 
greeting in each instance. \ 


—_+or—— 





N 
Who gives any thing to a beggar, and - 

not expect thanks? Yet how many wh? raved 

God’s daily bountics, and ask every M0 





measures forty-six inches in circumference; im- 


for daily bread, forget to give thanks! 
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going to say squirrel, but there was Sinbad 
Petehed: on a reck, looking in the window of, a 


‘mall, wretched hut. 


By this time the girls had come up, and after 
a little consultation, they concluded to explore 
this strange place; so they all formed in a line, 
with Dicky Scott for their leader. 

The door turned slowly on its hinges, and ev- 
ery head was bent forward for a look inside. 

“O! OY’ exclaimed one and another, starting 
back. 

And this is what they saw. 

A small, low room, with a chair in the centre 
of it, in which sat a girl, so very thin, and pale, 
and still, that they would have thought her 
dead but for the large, staring eyes which 
turned to them as the door opened. 

“Come in,” she said, feebly. 

Though terribly frightened, the children 
obeyed, and as they stood looking at her, not 
daring to speak a worl, they saw that she was 
eating acorns, some of which stood in a dish on 
the table beside her. 

“Do you like acorns?” asked Bell Scott, tim- 
idly. 

“Better than nothing,” said the girl. 

“Don’t you have any thing else to eat?” 

“Not since granny died,” said the girl. 

“Why didn’t you make something?” 

“Y’ve been sick; and besides there was noth- 
ing in the house.” 

‘“Doesn’t anybody live with you?” 

“No; I live alone since granny died.” 

“O, you poor thing!” said Bell. “I'll tell fa- 
ther, and he’ll do something.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Dicky. ‘He’ll come and 
see you this very night, and bring you lots to 
eat.” 

The ice being broken, the little visitors found 
no difficulty in talking with the poor girl, who 
told them that her name was Sally; that she 
had lived in the hut with her grandmother till 
some time last summer, when the old lady was 
taken sick, and although the doctor visited her, 
soon died. 
Some of the village people came and buried 
her, and offered to find work for the lonely 
child, but she herself was taken ill, and, having 
no one to send with a message, had stayed alone 
through it all, and no doubt they, the village 
people, thought she had gone away. 
But her trials were now over, for when her 
young friends went home and told her pitiful 
story, Mr. Scott came at once with a wagon, 
and carried her to his own house. 
She became well and strong again, and made 
herself so useful in the family that she did not 
soon leave. RutH CHESTERFIELD. 


a. 


MAGGIE. 


“O,Iam so afraid it will rain, to-morrow!” 


“O Frank, I thank you so much for what you 
told me yesterday! And 1- believe God: was 
keeping this beautiful day on purpose, and that 





“Do you suppose he sees any thing.” 


they are urged to do what they can for the good 
temperance work. 
struments than you, God has made use of to do 
great works in this world. 


land. 


But smaller, humbler in- 


A great army, many years ago, invaded Scot- 
They crept on stealthily over the border, 
and prepared to make a night attack on the 
Scottish forces. There lay the camp, all silent- 
ly sleeping in the starlight, never dreaming 
that danger was so near. The Danes, to make 
their advance more noiseless, came forward 
barefooted. But as they neared the sleeping 
Scots, one unlucky Dane brought his broad foot 
down squarely on a bristling thistle. A roar of 
pain was the consequence, which rang like a 
trumpet-blast through the sleeping camp. Ina 
moment each soldier had grasped his weapon, 
and the Danes were thoroughly routed. The 
thistle was from that time adopted as the na- 
tional emblem of Scotland. : 

By the harbor of New-London there was once 
a long old rope-walk, with a row of square 
window-holes fronting the water. In time of 
war a British admiral was cruising off that 
coast, and had a very good chance to enter and 
destroy the town. He was once asked after- 
ward why he did not do it. He replied that he 
should have done so “if it hadn’t been for that 
formidable long fort, whose guns entirely com- 
mandecd the harbor.” 

He had been scared off by the poor old rope- 
walk! 

God has his uses for even the simplest and 
humblest of us. Our great business should be 
to find out what the Lord would have us to do, 
and then do it with allour might, mind and 
strength.— Temperance Banner. 





Tre Goops manufactured by the Lyndeboro’ Glaas 
Co. are conceded to bo superior to any other for strength 
and richness. See advertisement. 





For a Hair Dressing, use Cook's Balm of Life. It also 
alleviates pain and has many valuable medicinal quall- 
tics. Get a trial bottle at the Druggist’s, or at 99 Court 
Street, Boston. 





GLU-ENE mends every thing. For sale every where. 
Only 25 cents. Try it. Q , 





Rvusk's Sitver Book-Marks—Six for 25 cts. 
Rusk, Tannerssilie, N. Y. 34 


8. E. 
j—lw 





No More StnsTROKES,—HURSELL'S PURITY keeps 
the hairm istand the head cool, thereby preventing the 
dan erof sunstroke. 34—lLw 





Perry's Worm Tea isa safe and efficacious Remedy, 
prepared by Dr. John A. Perry, of this city. Ithas been 
used successftilly fur many years, and many testimonials 
have been given of its value. For sale at 26 Tremont 
Street, and at all first-class drug siores. w 











THE GAME FOR THB PKOPUR-~-(More interesting than 
Cr quet)—RING QUOLIS. A» Out-Door Game. Price 
$2 Sent to eny plece within 500 niiles of Boston for 
fifty cents extra.” D.-B, Brooks & Bro., manufacta- 
rers of the new and celebrated ficld game, Le Cercle. 
Send stamp for circular, or ten cents fur illustrated 
book, to 55 Washington St. (P. O. box 6001), Boston. 














ing to be trained for, Business. 
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Point, or the Naval Aci 





papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match 
beautiful ebony and gold-plated Pen-hulder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pers. 


Initial Stationery. 





The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 


are now prep. red to furnish INITIAL S: AilO.bRY, 
of a superior quality. 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


It is put up in neat boxes, and 


Box No. 1 contains one and one-ha'f quires extra as- 


sorted American paper, With envelopes to match. 


Price, postpaid............50 cts. 
Box No. 2 contains two quires French and American 
also, a 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth's Companion, Boston. 


Price, postpaid 
Address 
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Children Teething! 
. MRS, WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 
greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 


the gums, reducing ail inflammation—will allay ALL 
Pars and spasmodic action, andis ® 





Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


Wo have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
Years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH Of it 
what we have never be. n able to say of any other medi- 
cine—NBVER HAS If FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, When timely used. Nev. rdid we know 
an instance of dissstisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of ¢ mmendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this maiter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of expericnce, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THK FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every in: ince 
where the infantis suftering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
Be sure to call for 

H ’ H ” 

Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 

Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others arg base imitatio:.s. 
Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


THE WEED 
FAMILY FAVORITE 


25—6m 


Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Bffective- 


ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 

; Tension.” 
People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 
Agents wanted. 
Be particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


J. H. FOWLER...... wooveee eoveoees .. Agent, 
25—1l3w 349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
CROQUET. 


Price, only Four Dollars! 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 
Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington St., Boston. 


LASELLE FEMALE SEMINARY, 


At Auburndale, Mass., 10 miles west of Boston. In- 
stru tion thorough, careful, complete. Advantages tor 
Music, Painting, French and German unsurpassed in any 
New England school. Particular attention paid to com- 
mon and solid branches. Teachers chosen with great 
care. Combines the advantages and comforts of a school 
and heme. Number limited to 40. Next year begins 


Sept. lith. Address 
32—4w CHAS. W. CUSHING. 


‘JAMES MARTIN & SON, 

Tent and Flag Makers. 
ALSO, TENTS TO LET. 

114 Commercial St., Boston. 


5— 


381—6w 
HOME, SWEET HOME, 

Are you going to build, and would you combine com- 
fort, convenience and beauty wiih economy? Send tor 
my circular and price-list of VPlaus, Views, etc., of 

A MODEL HOUSE, 
The Curistran Union (Mr. Beecher's paper) says 


what L offer for 25 cents, is “WELL WORTH T N DoL- 
Lars.’ Circulars FREE, With testimonials of press and 
people. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS, 
who have the care and burden of the “housework,"’ are 
especially interested in what will lighten thore burdens, 
and make home happy. Address GEO, J. COLBY, Ar- 
chitect, Waterbury, Vt. 28—tf 


ee EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL. 
$2,000 a year guaranteed to Agents. Boys and 
irls are carning from $1 to $3 per evening at their homes, 
Peseriptive catalogue FREE. aluable sample 25 cents, 
Address NoveEtty Works, Hallowell, Me. —3Im 








AMERICAN 
Peerless Soap 


Was awarded the Ilrenest Prize at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 1869, as a Faminy or LAUNDRY Soap. 

















He heard me ask Him; don’t you?” 


eee Gecamng wie Singing - for hinrern A ertibole. Grocers sell it. 28—l2w 

| New ic, net. com; ion from ¥ 

8: ; i tan N = A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
OR pies: ‘a EWwCOMB, or $257 ee. H. B. Suaw, Alfred, Me. 28—8w 
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TERMS: 
The Susscriprion Price of the Compantron is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMBPAT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.~— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

ers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pense is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

v0ks unless this is done. 


Letters to publishers should he addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


For the Companion. 
THE JOURNEY OF JENNY JENK- 
NS. 
By Alma. 

This is a little game which I believe originated 
with myself. 

Prepare as many cards or slips of paper as 
you please Upon each one write some odd, 
funny, or familiar words, as such “a cat,” “vin- 
egar,” a shoe-brush,” “two blind mice,” and so 
on. 

These are to be distributed to the company 
playing. Then some one who can read with 
droll inflections is to take a paper with the 
story which I shall presently give, plainly writ- 
ten, or itcan be cut from the Youths’ Compan- 
ion. 

The fun of the game is for those who hold the 
rards, or slips of paper, to read cach in turn, as 
the reader comes to the pause or blank in the 
story. These form the ludicrous incidents of 
poor Miss Jenkins’ journey, which commences 
as follows: 

“T was anxious, one summer, to go on a tour. 
I had never travelled in my life, and expected 
no end of trouble. So I hired two servants and 
a coach, packed five trunks, four bandboxes, 
and three carpet bags, half-a-dozen shawls, two 
umbrellas, and a poodle dog, and, one fine 
morning, off we started. 

“We arrived at New York, and there my 
troubles commenced. You see, I was very tired 
when I found my aunt’s house, but she would 
make me go to a party with her, where I met 
, and had a very agreeable conversation 
with ——. Our supper being late, limprudently 
ate —— and drank , finishing off with 

“When I thought I had had enough, up came 











—, and gave me ——, which made me very 
dizzy. Calling for my servant, they sent me 
—. Said I, ‘I don’t want you, I want —.,’ 


and got quite angry because nobody else came. 
I set hunting after him, and where do you 
think they found him? Why, playing like a 
child with " 

“Said I, ‘John, I am very sick, and you must 
help me to my carriage.’ So I leaned on > 
and got along very well tlil came to——. That 
frightened the horses, and the coachman grow- 
ing angry, said I was I told him I had 
rather be that than , and commanded him 
to drive as fast as possible. He complied, but 

















in doing so, overturned the carriage on ——. 
“Here was a dreadful fix. Whattodo I didn’t 


know; but John applied —— to the wheel, and 
righted the carriage. I told him he was a good 
fellow, and I would give him when I got 
home, if I ever did. He thanked me, but 
thought he had rather have —. 

“The next day, I sent for a doctor. In going, 
John carelessly fell over , breaking the bal- 
uster and dislocating his throat, severely. In 
that condition, he went to the doctor. 

“The doctorcame. I asked him what his name 











’ 


was. Says he, ‘Iam ——.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘I sent 
for ——.’ ‘He couldn’t come,’ was. the answer, 
‘but, madam, as you are very sick, I advise you 
to go to , Who is a better physician than I 
am.’ Iwent. The great doctor said I was very 
much disordered; that I had —— in my nerves, 
and on my brain, besides ——, with a touch 
of ——; an attack of was threatened, with 
, besides a complication of other diseases. 
‘For your back,’ said he, ‘you must take 
for your nerves, , for your head, , for 
your complication, —— and ——.’ I promised 
to attend faithfully to the prescriptions, first 
shaking them up thoroughly. 

“In the morning, as may be supposed, I felt 
much better. I called for , AS a Composing 
draught. Being nervous, I got all manner of 
things on. Instead of a gown, I had put on —; 
in the place of an apron, Where my shoes 
ought to be, were ——; and my stockings were 
changed for ——. In this miserable plight, I 
went down to breakfast, bumping my head 



































against , and had to catch hold of to 
support myself. I needed something to get up 


my strength, so the landlord sent me ——, for 
an appetizer. Pretty soon, the bell sounded, 
and I went in to breakfast. What do you think 
they had served up? The table was covered 


with ——, instead of a cloth. At the head, stood 
——, at the foot, ——, in the middle, ——, and 
——,and ——. The bread was laid on ——, the 
gravy at the side of——, the salt in ——, the 


butter mixed with ——. In short, my breakfast 
was spoiled. I called in the landlord, and asked 
the meaning of it. He very coolly said he 
couldn’t help it, and ne called me ——. Iwas 
so angry that I could only keep saying ——, over 
and over again. But, as soon as he had gone, I 
determined to give up the rest of my journey, 
and go home, where they gave Christian food; 
and so that is the end of ‘Jenny Jenkins’ Jour- 
ney.’” 

The reader will sce that the story necessitates 
the use of between fifty and sixty cards, but the 
more that are written, the merrier. 








VARIETY. 


EDWARD EVERETT’S DECLAMA- 
TION. 


The preceptors of Hon. Edward Everett in the 
public schools of his native town were Rev. James 
Blake Howe and Rev. Wilkes Allen. It was in 
one of these schools that the youthful Everett 
recited, at an exhibition, a poem, generally sup- 
posed to begin with these words: 


“You'd scarce expect one of my age ' 
To speak in public on the stage.” 


It has been ascertained, however, that the 
poem alluded to was not the one spoken by him, 
but the following. Theexpression “little roan,” 
applies to the color of Edward Everett’s hair: 

(Lines written for Edward Everett. when a child, by 

Rev. ‘fhaddeus Mason Harris.) , 


Pray how should I, a little lad, 
In speaking, make a figure? 

You're only joing, I’m afraid,— 
Do wait till 1 am bigger. 

But, since you wish to hear my part, 
And urge me to begin it, 

I'll strive for praise, with all my heart, 
Though small the hope to win it. 

I'll tell a tale how Farmer John 
A little roan-colt bred, str, 

And every night and every morn 
He watered and he fed, sir. 

Said Neighbor Joe to Farmer John, 
Aren’t you a silly dolt, sir, 

To spend such time and Care upon 
A little, useless colt, sir?’”’ 

Said Farmer John to Neighbor Joe, 
“I bring my little roan up, 

Not for the good he now can do, 
But will do when he’s grown up.” 

The moral you can well pan f 
To keep the tale from spoiling; 

The little colt, you think, is L— 
I know it by your smiling. 

And now, my friends, please to excuse 
My lisping and my stammers; 

I, for this once, have done my best, 
And so—I'll make my manners. 





i. -— 
A QUEER DISORDER, 


Some years since, a gentleman, somewhat of 
a literary character, residing in this city, whom 
we will call by no particular name, married a 
young lady, by no means famous for her intel- 
lectuality. In the course of time, the happy 
pair were rejoiced by the advent of an heir, 
which grew and thrived for a season, but, after 
a while, began to grow sickly. The father, no- 
ticing the unmethodical manner in which the 


| mother managed the baby, told her, one day, 


that its illness was owing to mismanagement. 
A physician being called, gave the same opinion, 

A day or two afterward, one of the neighbors 
called in to inquire after the child, and asked, 
“What is the matter with it?” 

“QO,” said the mother, “my husband and the 
doctor say it’s got the mismanagement.”—ZLynn 
Reporter. 


VERY POLITE. 


An exchange says, The politest and most con- 
scientious man of our time lives in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The other day, he was walking on the rail- 
way track near that city, when he was caught 
up by the coweatcher of a passing train, unin- 
jured, and carried into the depet. Emerging 


from his dangerous post, he politely tendered 
payment to the conductor for the involuntary 
ride. The conductor, not to be outdone in po- 
liteness, gently refused. 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 

If one attempts te play a practical joke on an- 
other, he must be good-humored enough to re- 
ceive a similar one in return. In the following 
case the debt was soon paid: 


A person went into a store, a few days since, 
and purchased goods to the amount of two dol- 
lars. In making payment he counted out one 
hundred cents, and in looking through his pock- 
et-book to find the balance due, he was unable 
to find any smaller amount than atwo dollar 
bill, which he handed to the merchant, from 
which to take the one dollar and hand him back 
the change. The merchant took the bill, put it 
in the money drawer, and then, to the surprise 
and disgust of his. customer, very coolly pro- 
ceeded to count out and pay him back the same 
one humred cents which he had just paid over. 
If a man endeavors to perpetrate a joke he 
should be sure that he knows where the laugh 
comes in. 





ieee! 
“FATHER KNOWS.” 


A gentleman was one day opening a box of 
dry goods. His little son was standing near, 
and, as his father took the packages from the 
box, he laid some of them upon the arm of the 
boy. A young friend and playmate of the mer- 
chant’s son was standing by looking on. As 
parcel after parcel was laid upon the arm of the 
boy, his friend began to fear his load was be- 
coming too heavy, and said,— 

“Johnny; don’t you think you’ve got.as much 
as you can bear?” 

“Never mind, answered Johnny, in a sweet, 
happy tone, “father knows how much I can 
carry.” 

Brave, trusting little fellow! He did not grow 
restless or impatient under the burden. There 
was no danger, he felt, that his father would lay 
too heavy a load on him. His father knew his 
strength, or rather the weakness of that little 
arm, and wonld not overtask it. More than all, 
his father loved him, and therefore would not 
harm him. It is such a spirit of loving trust in 
Him that God desires all His children to possess. 


pecans. We le etna! 
CHEAP, 


Land is so cheap in Arkansas that “you have 
to look sharp, or they will smuggle an extra 
forty acres or so into the deed.” 


As in the early days of shad fishing in Con- 
necticut River, when salmon were so plenty that 
every customer buying shad was expected to 
take a gift of several salmon, to enable the seller 
to get rid of them. 

Soul ee os 


NOT TOO OLD FUR SCHOOL, 


A missionary in Africa writes, ‘Good news! 
There has been an application to me for a school 
at ‘Barloes’ Town, on the ‘Dare’ River, by a man 
more than one hundred years old. Can you do 
any thing for him? He makes his application 
in apparent earnestness, 

SSL Aevecieh bs 


A SHARP RETORT. 


King Charles II. once said to John Milton, 
“Do you not think that your blindness is a 
judgment upon you for having written in de- 
fence of my father’s murder?” 

“Sire,” answered the poet, “it is true I have 
lost my eyes, but if all calamitous providences 
are to be considered as judgments, your Majesty 
must recollect that your royal father lost his 
head!” 





pane a 
One of the sufferers, during the late heated 
term, gives vent to his feelings thus: 
O, for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 
O, for an iceberg or two at control! 
O, for a vale which at midday the dew cumbers! 
O, for a pleasure trip up to the Pole! 
O, for a little one-story thermometer, 
With nothing but zeros all ranged in a row! 
O, for a big, double-barrelled hydrometer, 
To the moisture that rolls from my brow! 


Aw English sailor, the other day, at Brussels, 
emptied his pockets into the apron of a woman 
with a lap of half-starving children. Her apron 
then contained two hundred and fifty francs, 
and the sailor remarked to the astonished na- 
tives who witnessed this act, “I am a good fel- 
low, and never drink when I have nothing to 
drink with.” 


Tue Best Way.—John Bunyan was once 
asked a question about heaven, which he could 
not answer, because the matter was not revealed 
inthe Scriptures; and he thereupon advised the 
inquirer to live a holy life, and go and see. 


For the benefit of those who meditate spend- 
ing some of the hot months in Alaska, we would 
mention that Mr. Cuyekanickpucks Yakutksko- 
litmilks Seekiatsylitmilks Ankachagamuks Ke- 
kutonekutzokorts keeps a hotel at Sitka. 


A LARGE Newfoundland dog became a lion at 
Sandy Hook, recently, by catching a young 
shark, about four feet long, in the water near 
the beach, and landing him high and.dry. 


A PHILOSOPHER says, if you want a pair of 
boots to last four years, melt and mix four 
ounces of mutton tallow, apply while warm, 
place the boots in a closet, and yo barefoot! 


A PHILADELPHIA. store window contains the 
notice that the proprietors will buy ‘old iren, 
coper and pughter.” 
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PURGE OUT THE MorsBip Humoks oF tay Broo 
a dose or two of AYER'S PILLS, and you will bt 
clearer heads as well aa bodics. ~~ e 


: * Rear a ne 
500 Agents wanted to sell the Beautify) Photo. 
graph MaRRIaGE CERTIFICATES. For particulars, ¢ 
stamp to Criper & Bros., Pub'rs, York, Pa, 33! — 








Iron in the Blood is Nature’s Own Vitalizer! 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP! 





GENTLEMEN: For three years I was sick with Liver 
complaint, as the physicians called it, and in that time | 
spent about $300 for medical fees, but all to no purpose. 
Yet by taking one bottle of the PERUVIAN Syxtp | Was 
entirely cured. I say entirely cured, as it has been ten 
years since taking the Syrup, and I have beeg well 
sinee that time. I shall always recommend it to my 
friends. 
Yours, truly, 

8. T. McKENNEY, 
No. 38 Tennysen Street, Boston, April 30, 1979, 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Boston; J, 
P. DINSMORE, New York, and by dealers generally, 
32—4weop 





Boston Conservatory of Music. 
154 Tremont Street.................. Boston, 
ew ONLY FOUR PUPILS IN A CLASS. gy 


The Fall Term begins Sept. 12th. - Pupils can enter 
their names on or after August 29th. Study of Harmony 
and Musical Theory free to pupils; also, Organ practice. 


Send for circular to 
33—6w JULIUS EICHBURG, Director, 


SEE WHAT IS SAID BY THE 
“Congregationalist and Recorder” 
About Dr. IRISH’S “OTTAWA BEER” 


SOLD BY 
SOUTHMAYD & CO,, 
102 TREMONT Sr., Bostoy. 


“That DR. IRISH'S OTTAWA BEER is one of the 
most delicious of Summer drinks ia attested in the 
strongest manner by the immense crowds (of 2000 to 6000 
ada %) who drink at SOUTHMAYD'S, corner of Tremont 
and Bromfield Streets, and go away satisfied, refreshed, 
delighted. Its excellence is also attested by the great 
number of IMITATIONS which are sold under the nafne of 
‘Ottawa Beer,’ none of which and we hase iasted of 
them --will bear any comparison with the Geyurng and 
ORIGINAL ‘Dr. Irish's Ottawa Beer.’ It is compounded 
entirely of roots and herbs, and is a g temperance 
drink—cool, pleasant aud healthful.’ 3l—lw 








Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, &c., atre- 
duced prices, warranted and sent by express, C. 0.D., to 
be examined before a paid for. Liberal terms to the Trade, 
Agents or Clubs, rite for a price catalogue. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St, 
PirrsBuRGH, Pa. 

N. B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded 
for. 33-4w 





CaRPETINGS aT REDUCED I’rices!—A few lots just 
received will be disposed of at the following low prices: 
75 Pieces Extra Superfine «o++-$1 25 per yard 

A small lot Three-Plys very low. 
100 Rolls Oil Cloth..............45to Tic 
60 Pieces Ingrain.... .,.......85c to$i15 “ 
All wool Stair Carpeting.......45 to T5e “4 
Joun J. Peaster & Co., 
47 Washington St., Boston. 





Summer CAaRPETINGs.—Canton, Japan and Calcutts 
Mattings—the finest qualities and the best styles. Ho 
tels, Beach houses, &c., furnished with these goods at 4 
slight advance on cargo auction prices. Dealers are in- 
vited to inspect our stock. 

Joun J. Peaster & Co., 


32—4w 47 Washington St., Boston. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


INSERTED IN THIS COLUMN 


By T. C. Evans, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 
106 Washington Street, Boston. 
ta" Send for Lists of Papers. 2- 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 
We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 
130 BOSTON. 130 





_*28—-l3w 


T. C. EV AWS, APveERTIsine AGENT 
106 Washington St.,’Boston, will insert ad 
vertisements in this column at the lowest rate. 

Advertisers will find that my facilities for inserting ad- 
vertisements in the Religious, Agricultaral and Literary 
papers of the United States are unequalled. } 

RBERS SOLICITED. LisTS AND ESTIMATES FUR 
NISHED. bd 








Advertisements Inserted 
IN ALL THE 


LEADING DAILY AND-WEEKLY PAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
At the Lowest Rates. Send for Lists. 
Tr. Cc. EVANS, 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and Offices, 
Send for yank to LOWE PRESS oR 








Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 16 [weep 
Mu 
VINEGAR. itn, twixe, x0 


LASSES, or SORGHUM, in Te Pours, without 





C. H. Simonps, PRitten, 50 BROMFIELD Sr. 


drugs. For Cireular, address F. I. SAGE, Vinegar — . 
er, Cromwell, Conn. 2 
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